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THE CONGRESS. 


A COMPARISON between the map attached to the 
Treaty of San Stefano and the limits of Bulgaria as 
defined by the Congress largely, but inadequately, re- 
presents the service which the Prime Mrvisrer and the 
ForgigN Secretary have rendered to England and to 
Europe. The means by which a considerable success has 
been attained are even more valuable than the material 
result. The English Government has throughout the 
negotiations never been exacting or overbearing, and it 
has always been firm. A noisy English faction, actuated 
partly by morbid sympathy for Russia, and still more 
habitually by pusillanimous exaggeration of her power, 
with a timid audacity applauded the Treaty of San 
Stefano for its marvellous moderation. The Government 
was cautioned either to co-operate with the conqueror or 
at least to deprecate his wrath by abstaining from any act 
which could be construed into a menace or a challenge. 
The early meeting of Parliament, the Vote of Credit, the 
passage of the Dardanelles by the English fleet, were 
successively denounced as feeble and irritating acts 
of provocation ; and the former promoters of the Bulgarian 
agitation persuaded themselves that popular feeling was 
still on their side. The universal indignation at the terms 
of armistice and peace might probably have led to war, if 
a Government had been in office which was suspected of 
connivance at Russian aggression. The actual Ministers 
will probably succeed in maintaining peace, because they 
have not made it their exclusive and ostensible object. 
Lord BeaconsFieLD understood better than his adversaries 
both the temper of the English nation and the position and 
resources of Russia. For three years past he has never 
wavered in his perception of the meriis of the quarrel, or 
in his conviction that justice could only be asserted by 
the display of force in the background. The Treaty 
of San Stefano would probably have been less ex- 
travagant in its terms if Lord Dersi’s scruples had 
not delayed the entrance of the English fleet into the 
Sea of Marmora. The passage of the Straits in the 
middle of February was followed by an outbreak of 
real or affected fury at St. Petersburg and Moscow, which 
was copiously and sympathetically reproduced by pro- 
Russian Correspondents of English newspapers ; but from 
that time the tone of Russian diplomacy was sensibly 
moderated; and probably the vicinity of the English 
squadron prevented an occupation of Constantinople. Soon 
afterwards the Government caused it to be known that 
preparations had been made for the despatch of a division 
fully equipped to the East, and that a veteran general had 

m summoned from Gibraltar to confer with the Minis- 
ters on the details of the expedition. The Russians about 
the same time assented to the Austrian proposal of a Con- 
gress, but they still rejected the preliminary condition 
imposed by England, that the whole Treaty should be sub- 
mitted to the Plenipotentiaries. On this and every other 
occasion Mr. Giapstone and his adherents took the side 
of Russia, and the leader of the section professed his in- 
‘ability to understand the reason of the English demand. 

It is fortunate that the obstinacy of Russia prevented 
the early assemblage of a Congress. At that time Eng- 
land would have been represented by a diplomatist who, 


appeared, doubted the utility of a Congress, discounte- 
nanced an Austrian alliance, and was determined not in 
any probable contingency to resort to arms. At the end 
of March Lord BeaconsrietD thought fit to stimulate the 
pacific tendencies of the Russian Government by a further 
disclosure of the policy of England. The Reserves were 
called out with the requisite form of Parliamentary 
sanction, and a majority of the Cabinet concurred 
in the bold and original measure of despatching a 
native force from India to the Mediterranean. ‘The 
consequent resignation of Lord Dersy illustrated in 
its immediate consequences the wisdom of the policy 
which he had conscientiously and systematically thwarted. 
The exhaustive exposure of the vices of the Treaty 
of San Stefano in Lord Satispury’s brilliant Circular 
Despatch did more in a few days to promote the cause 
of peace than the laborious diplomacy of his prede- 
cessor had accomplished in the long course of the negotia- 
tions. The Russian Government professed a disposition to 
discuss the English objections to the Treaty; and the 
truculent press was ordered to keep its patriotic zeal 
within the bounds of decency. When, immediately after- 
wards, England and Russia were simultaneously startled 
by the despatch of four or five regiments from Bombay to 
Malta, Count Scnovuvatorr thought it expedient to 
communicate the resolutions of the English Govern- 
ment to the Emperor in person, and Prince Bismarck 
exerted himself to procure the assent of the Russian 
Government to the original English demand. Neither 
the Reserves which joined the ranks of the army nor the 
few thousands of Indian troops which are now at Malta 
could have greatly affected the balance of force in a war 
with a great military Power; but Lord BraconsFIELp pro- 
bably remembered Lord ABERDEEN’s fatal blunders on the 
eve of the Crimean war, and he wisely called the attention 
of possible enemies and of neutrals to preparations which 
were rightly understood as representing both an immutable 
policy and ulterior efforts which could scarcely be calcu- 
ated. The less patriotic section of the Opposition found 
no support in its attempt to carp at the wise selection of 
Lord Beaconsrietp and Lord Satispury to attend the 
Congress. It is not known whether the Plenipotentiaries 
have leisure to go through the courteous formality of con- 
sulting from time to time the nominal Government at home. 
Lord BeaconsFiELD is perhaps more anxious as to the effect 
of his arguments on Prince Bismarck, Count ScHovvatorr, 
and Count Anprassy than as to the criticisms of Sir M. 
Hicks-Beacu and Lord Jonn Manyers. In return for un- 
limited discretion at Berlin he probably abstains from in- 
terfering with the clauses of the Cattle Plague Bill. 

No unnecessary humiliation has been inflicted on Russia. 
The great sacrifices of the war will have been rewarded by 
the acquisition of a valuable port, a strong fortress, and a 
large territory in Armenia, by the recovery, at the cost of 
Roumania, of a part of the left bank of the Danube, and 
perhaps by a pecuniary fine. It is interesting to learn 
from Prince GorrcaakorF that a Power which has extorted 
large territorial concessions from friends and enemies had 
no narrow or selfish aim in a war which seems to have 
been undertaken in the cause of peace. Lord Beacons- 
FIELD’s courteous acceptance of Prince GorTcHAKOF?’s assu- 
rances was the only fitting comment ona touchingand candid 


however able, would have had no authority to exercise an | declaration. To those who are less familiar with the secrets 
independent judgment. Lord Lyons would have received of high policy it appears that a realor fictitiousnational senti- 


kis instructions from Lord Derpy, who, as it afterwards 


ment has been gratified, and that the political influence of 
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Russia has been greatly extended by the arrangement which 
enables the Bulgarians to oppress their Mahometan neigh- 
bours, instead of suffering oppression at their hands. It 
is true that the extravagant expectations which may 
have been entertained before and after the war are par- 
tially disappointed. Notwithstanding the personal dis- 
‘claimer of the Exprror himself, his subjects and some of 
his advisers hoped that the actual or virtual possession of 
Constantinople and the command of the narrow seas 
would be among the immediate results of tke in- 
vasion. Zealous partisans of Russia in England de- 
claimed against the insular selfishness which demanded 
the perpetual exclusion of Russia from an outlet into the 
Mediterranean. When fortune turned in favour of the 
aggressor, it became evident that the interests and policy 
of Russia had been misunderstood. Russian journalists 
were instructed to announce that the Straits would be 
closed to foreign ships of war, while they would be open 
to the Russian fleet. The guardianship of the passage 
might nominally remain in the same hands as before ; but 
it was then thought certain that the Sutray would hence- 
forth be the vassal of Russia. The demand was too ex- 
treme for the patience of even the most credulous 
philanthropists, but the project might perhaps have 
succeeded if timid counsels had found favour with 
the English Government. It is not the least of 
the merits of Lord Beraconsrizetp and Lord Sats- 
Bury that in this matter they have discerned and 
baffied the designs of Russia. Ht is probably owing 
to the resolute langnage held by Lord BeaconsrieLp 
at Berlin that Turkey retains a frontier more defensible 
than the Danube, and a right to fortify and garrison the 
passes of the Balkans. ‘The contention of the Russian 
Plenipotentiaries that the number and position of the gar- 
risons should be regulated by the Treaty was probably 
received with courteous contempt. As Lord BraconsfieLD 
is supposed to have replied, the strength of the defence 
could only concern a possible assailant. There will pro- 
bably be no difficulty in agreeing to maintain the ancient 
rule as to the navigation of the Straits. The Russian 
Government has no desire for the general freedom of 
passage which its English admirers eagerly recom- 
mended. One of the most satisfactory circumstances 
of the Congress is the intimate alliance between 
the two Powers which are chiefly concerned in the 
permanent settlement of the Eastern question. With 


a curious and characteristic infelicity of judgment, Mr. | 


GuapstoNe repeatedly denounced the understanding with 
Austria which to simpler minds appeared to be not 
only useful but indispensable. It was more surprising 
that Lord Dersy, after his retirement from office, attempted 
to persuade the Honse of Lords that an Austrian alliance 
was unattainable, and that the monarchy itself was power- 
less to resist Russia. The tasks which stil] remain to be 
accomplished are arduous, for it is necessary both to pro- 
vide for the organization of Bulgaria and Roumelia, and to 
obtain the acquiescence of Turkey in the decrees of the 
Congress. Recent experience justifies a confident hope that 
the English Plenipotentiaries will be equal to any occasion 
which may arise. 


DEATH OF THE QUEEN OF SPAIN. 


i strange way in which misfortunes of the same kind 
come close together has for ages struck with wonder 
the mind of man. This year may be said to be the year of 
calamities to Royalty. Death has struck down one of the 
most vigorous and successful of sovereigns in VICTOR 
Emmanvet, and with equal hand one of the most suffering 
and most pitiable of monarchs in the King of Hanover. 
The father of the Emperor of Austria has passed tran- 
quilly out of a world that had forgotten him, and the 
longest and one of the most eventful lives ever led by a 
Pope has come to an end on the deathbed of Pius IX. 
Their aged Emperor still lives to touch the springs of 
loyalty in Germans, but he has twice within a few 
weeks had to face the imminent risk of a sudden and 
violent death. Now the saddest and most touching of 
all these Royal calamities comes to swell the list, 
and the Queen of Spars has brought her young, 
innocent, and happy life to a close. A bride, an 
expectant mother, a beauty even among Spanish beauties, 
a girl only just eighteen, a Queen who had won 
her crown by the devoted attachment of her husband, 


the idol of a people who had at last found seated on 
the throne a woman pretty, good, and a born Spaniard— 
she is gone; and not only Spain, but Europe, has felt a 
shock of pain at her going. Not an incident could be 
added that could heighten the tragic interest of her death. 
There was even that lingering suspense, that alternation 
of excited and extinguished hope, which concentrates the 
attention of the world. The Queen had been ill for three 
weeks, but it was only towards the close of that time that 
dangerous symptoms appeared. They disappeared ; and it 
seemed that she might be spared. They re-appeared ; and 
all was over; and when it was known that all was over, 
there came a wail of pity, grief, and tenderness from the 
whole Spanish nation. Even far off and among insular 
heretics there was awakened something like the melan- 
choly caused by a personal loss. 

Short, however, as has been her life, the Queen of 
Spary will not have lived in vain. She has raised the 
character of monarchy in a country which is will- 
ing enough to have a monarchy, but has been almost 
wearied out of patience by its constant ill-luck in its 
Court. The memory of the oldest Spaniard can carry him 
only over the dismal series of the imbecile who was de- 
coyed into France, of JoserpH Bonaparte, of FERDINAND, and 
of the two QueENs whom Ferprvanp left behind him. 
Towards IsaBeLua, indeed, the Spaniards extended a kind 
of amused toleration, as they thought she had some right 
to revenge herself on the politicians who had sacrificed 
her. But to get from any Queen that a living Spaniard 
has ever known to Queen Mercepes was like getting 
on to a breezy heath from a choking alley. Nor was 


it only her innocence, good looks, and good sense 
that attracted Spaniards. The prospect of her 
marriage had encountered much opposition. Her 


father is, or was, the most unpopular man in Spain. 
It was he who was specially intended to profit by the dis- 
graceful combination invented by Lovis Puarvirpe and 
Guizor. It was he, as most Spaniards believed, who 
organized and helped to pay for the revolution which 
cost his sister-in-law her throne. And, while he was thus 
hateful to the political friends of the Kine’s mother, he 
was looked on with cold suspicion by her religious allies, 
who thought him too Liberal to come anything like up to 
the lowest Ultramontane standard. There were therefore 
none of the Kuixe’s friends who could view without 
extreme reluctance the proposal to place a daughter of the 
Duke of Moyrrensier in the highest place of honour. 
They could not bear that one more intrigue, as they 
thought it, of an old intriguer should be successful. 
Bat the marriage, nevertheless, came about simply 
because the Kine was determined that he would have 
his own way, and because he knew, loved, and respected 
his cousin too much to give her up. Public opinion 
was thus challenged by the Kinc, who offered to show 
Spain that he was right, and that the Infanta MercepEs 
was worth sticking to in spite of everything. When in 
course of time Spain saw and knew her, it owned that the 
Kine had been right, and honoured him for acting on his 
own judgment. The virtues and charms of the QuEEN in 
this way did credit to the Kina, and made him seem some- 
thing more than a well-meaning boy. He had behaved 
like a man, had disregarded the opposition of almost every 
one around him except the Prime Minister, had made a 
good choice, and had proved that his choice was good. It 
is much in the Krna’s favour that the QuEEN has left behind 
her not only the memory of what she was, but the memory 
of how she was won. 

To Englishmen the fate of Queen Mercengs inevitably 
recalls the closely parallel fate of the Princess CHARLorre. 
In both cases a Royal bride was snatched away after a few 
brief months-of happiness, and the hopes of a nation were 
quenched. Nothing better could be wished for the King 
of Spary than that the parallel may be extended further, and 
that his life may be like the life of the other husband whose 
calamity was so like his own. It is true that King ALFonso 
has got his crown already, and that King Leorotp had to 
wait twelve years before an opportunity was given him of 
showing how well he could wearone. But it is useless to 
conceal that the King of Spar is, like LeopoLp, something 
of an adventurer. Spain has seen so many revolutions 
that a King can hardly hope to bring a long reign to its 
natural close without having shown that he deserves to 
continue on the throne. The very influence which the 
young Queen has been able to exercise in his favour 
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shows that Royalty is not so firmly established in— 
Spain, or at any rate that no individual sovereign | 
is likely to be so firmly established there, as to be | 
independent of personal worth. Everything, indeed, tells 
for the King now, as the nation is weary of conflict and 
civil war, and even a young KiNG who cannot be ex- 
pected to have the mature wisdom of Lzopotp is wel- 
come. But the nation will not always be weary, and the 
Kixe¢ will not always be young. Spain will some day ask 
that he shall show himself to be something more than a 
stopgap. He must, like the King of the Bertcorans, be 
recognized as a man whom the nation cannot afford to 
lose. And it so happens that the two cardinal require- 
ments for the successor of King ALronso are precisely 
those which Lrorotp conspicuously satisfied. We may 
leave aside private virtues, for it is obvious that a King 
who is also in a sense an adventurer must be respected, if 
he is not feared, and neither in Spain nor in Belgium could a 
reign of terror last. But in the sphere of general policy the 
Kixe has to do very much what Leopoxtp did. In the 
first place, he has to uphold that kind and amount of 
religious toleration which is consistent with the genius of 
a country on which Cathclicism retains a strong hold. 
Spain, like Belgium, is a land of priests, and in such a 
country the sovereign has to play the difficult part of never 
quarrelling with the priests and never becoming their tool. 
In the next place, the King of Spain has to get Spain once 
more within the circle of Europe, and this is what 
Leorotp did, with infinite tact and patience, for Belgium. 
At present Spain is really outside Europe, and neither thinks 
of its neighbours nor is thought of by them. Belgium would 
have been much in the same position if it had not been for 
the wisdom and ability of its first Kixc. There need 
be no more question of Spain taking part in European 
wars than there ever was or is of Belgium doing so. It is 
in thought, habits, and knowledge, and in the arts of 
peace, that the union of Spain with Europe must be found, 
as the union of Belgium with Europe was found ‘under 
the direction of Lrorotp. The task he has thus before 
him may now seem almost too difficult for the King of 
Sparx; but it may be safely said that the similar task 
which was before Leoporp must have seemed at least 
equally difficult at the moment when, after a confused and 
confusing revolution, he ascended the precarious throne of 
an insignificant principality. 


COMPULSORY SLAUGHTER AND THE FARMERS. 
M* FORSTER led the Opposition to the most con- 


spicuous provision of the Animals Contagious @Dis- 
eases Bill with characteristic prudence and moderation. 
Still Sir Micuar, Hicxs-Beacn made a good point when 
he used Mr. Forsver’s past connexion with the subject as 
an argument for leaving the Privy Council no discretion 
as regards compulsory slaughter. At present the differ- 
ences of opinion upon this question are so marked that it 
is impossible that they should not influence the action of 
the Privy Council, according as the town or the country 
party may be in power. With the Duke of Ricumonp and 
Gorpon as Lord President, slaughter even under the exist- 
ing law might be universal ; but whenever he and his col- 
leagues go out of office, slaughter would once more become 
exceptional. A discretion to kill or to forbear from killing 
is in place when there is an agreement among the autho- 
rities as to the circumstances which justify killing. But 
when there is no such agreement, it is plainly best for 
Parliament, if it is able to arrive at a conclusion, to make 
the acceptance of that conclusion obligatory on the Execu- 
tive. The argument for leaving it open to the Privy 
Council to order cattle to be slaughtered at the port 
of landing, or to allow them to be taken away 
alive, presupposes that there are cases in which the 
stringent precautions embodied in the present Bill 
will not be required. The contention of the Govern- 
ment is that they will be required in all cases, and 
consequently that nothing is to be gained by giving the 
Privy Council a power of relaxing the rule which can 
never be exercised beneficially. 

The Government have not strengthened their posi- 


tion by the exceptions which they have introduced or 
allowed to be introduced into the Bill. The efficiency of 


restrictions of the kind to which it is now proposed to sub- 
ject the meat trade is the efficiency of their least effective 


rt, and it remains to be seen whether, after ostentatiously 
boriin g the door against cattle disease, the Government are 


to allow its introduction through the window. Colonel 
Kiyxascore said on Monday that contagious pleuro-pneu- 
monia exists in America, and, if so, there is no reason to 
suppose that animals coming thence which are allowed 
to leave the port of landing alive will be at all less 
likely to carry infection about with them than animals 
coming from Europe. The only excuse for drawing 
a distinction between them is that disease exists in 
the one country and not in the other. Sir H. Senwyy- 
Ippetson seemed to admit this when he declared that 
inspection of cattle at the port of landing could never 
be a sufficient guarantee against the introduction of 
pleuro-pneumonia, since the disease often lies dormant for 
thirty days, and perhaps even for two or three months. 
‘“* How is it possible, therefore, to know that weeks after 
“Janding disease might not be developed?” What 
becomes, then, of that natural quarantine which Lord 
Sarispury talked about? The voyage from America cer- 
tainly does not take two or three months; and, when 
the American cattle are landed, there will be nothing 
to prevent their being passed on into the country with 
the seeds of pleuro-pneumonia still undeveloped. If this 
happens, it will be to no purpose that producers and con- 
sumers have submitted to the stringent and inconvenient 
restrictions imposed by the Bill. The importation of foreign 
cattle will have been checked, the price of meat will have 
been temporarily raised, the movement of cattle at home 
will have been impeded—and all for what? That disease 
may be imported from America instead of from Europe. 
It has been said again and again by the supporters of the 
Bill that the only consideration which can make farmers 
submit to the annoying regulations which alone can stamp 
out disease at home is the certainty that no more will come 
from abroad. The permission of importation from America 
and Canada threatens seriously to impair this certainty, 
and, if so, what will become of the alleged willingness of 
the farmers to do their part ? 


It was said indeed by Mr. Forster that the conditional 
willingness attributed to the farmers does not really exist, 
and that the Government know that it does not exist. 
This latter statement is founded on the fact—which is cer- 
tainly hard to be accounted for on any other hypothesis— 
that the Bill went into Committee in the Lords very 
much stronger than it left it. The home regulations 
which have survived will not, Mr. Forster contends, be 
effectual for the purpose they are professedly designed to 
answer. Now, if this charge can be made good, the case 


‘for compulsory slaughter of foreign cattle breaks down. 


The goose and the gander must be served up with the same 
sauce. If it is true that the farmers will never put up 
with inconvenient restrictions, except on condition that 
no more diseased cattle are brought from abroad, it 
it is equally true that the consumer will never put up 
with a restriction which in the first instance must increase 
the price of meat, except on condition that the disease 
already existing at home is stamped out. “ As regards 
“ home regulations,” says Mr. Forster, “the Bill is a 
“sham”; and, if he is right on this point, he is undoubt- 
edly right when he says further that a Bill which can be 
so described will become in its operation a measure of pure 
protection. Unless the Government are prepared to make. 
the home regulations considerably more stringent—to make 
them, in fact, effectual for the stamping out of disease, 
provided that it is not again imported from abroad—they 
may be sure that they will have to face a very formidable 
resistance to the passing of the Bill, and an equally for- 
midable agitation for its repeal, even if itis passed. Mr. 
Srarrorp Howarp put the matter very sensibly when he 
said that, if the part of the Bill which aims at suppressing 
disease at home is not likely to be efficient, the whole 
excuse for the part which aims at preventing the in- 
troduction of disease from abroad falls tothe ground. Mr. 
Howarp hopes that the first part will be amended when 
the Bill gets into Committee ; and, if it is not amended, he 
declares himself ready to join Mr. Forster in his endeavour 
to modify the second part. After Sir Water Barrre.or’s 
speech, it seems doubtful whether Mr. Howarp will succeed 
in making the Bill what he wishes to see it, as regards 
the suppression of disease at home. In order to stamp out 
disease the trade of the country must be greatly hampered ; 
and, though the farmers say they will submit to re- 
strictions, will they really do so when it comes to the 
point? This is Sir Watrer Bartreor’s way of putting 
the question, and it is not hard to see how he himself is 
disposed toanswer it. He admits that Mr. Forster has made 
out a case; but, instead of saying with Mr. Howarp that 


| 
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the restriction of the home trade must be made more 
effectual in order to justify the proposed regulation of 
foreign trade, he asks whether the proposed restric- 
tion of foreign trade may not be relaxed because of the | 
difficulty, if not impossibility, of sufficiently restricting the | 
home trade. Sir Water Bartrevor’s speech was really 
an admission that, if the farmers could only have com- 
pulsory slaughter of foreign cattle at the price of sub- 
mitting to all the annoyances involved in stamping out 
disease among home-bred cattle, they would rather give up 
compulsory slaughter. If he is right in his reading of 
their wishes, the eventual defeat of compulsory slaughter 
is pretty well assured. 


AMERICAN POLITICAL SCANDALS. 


pt festive rites in memory of annual enjoyments could 
be instituted in modern times, the people of the United 
States would meet together to celebrate the Congressalia, 
or festival at the end of the Session. Periodical pleasures, 


| 


'spectable part of the 


indeed, often become blanted by frequent repetition; but 


as the Legislature gradually deteriorates, the relief from 
its influence is in every succeeding year more and more 
seusibly felt. 
of universal suffrage agree in the opinion that the latest 
Congress has been the worst on record ; but perhaps the 
Democrats who formed the majority may decline the compli- 
ment paid to their superiority in faction and perverseness. 
The House of Representatives must not be too severely 
jndged, because its apparent indiflerence to national 
onour and welfare is partly due to a consciousness 


of inability seriously to affect public policy. When 


serious questions arise, the Lower House generally defers | 


to the Senate, which still cherishes some of the traditions 
of statesmanship. Even by its own unassisted sagacity, 
the House of Representatives sometimes evades apparently 
imminent risks. The disclosures elicited by the Porrer 
Committee seemed to threaten the stability of a Govern- 
ment which had been in the first instance raised to power 


Curious judges of the vintages or products 


extraordinarily advantageous to the United States. 


members who are ready to sacrifice any character which 
they may possess in the cause of a kind of inverted 


patriotism, Preference of the immediate interests of the 


American people to justice and expediency is apparently 
esteemed as a merit by some portion of the vulgar large 
enough to be worth courting. 

The Senate accepted, with a promptitude which would 
have been creditable but for the reserves of the Bill, an 
award to which there was no plausible objection ; but at 
one time it seemed to foreigners not impossible that the 
House would refuse to provide the necessary funds. 
Orators proved to their own satisfaction that the value of 
the fisheries was insignificant; nor was the argument for- 
_ gotten that the arbitrator appointed by the American Go- 
_vernment had refused to concur in the award. General 
Burter declaimed, in language worthy of himself, against 
a policy of truckling to England; and Mr. Cox expatiated 
on the stagnation of trade and the consequent poverty 
which, as he inferred, disabled the people of the United 
States from payment of their debts. The more re- 
House judiciously abstained 
from taking issue either on the merits of the 
award or on the solvency of the Union. They re- 
minded their colleagues that a refusal founded on a 
quibble to accept one award would render impossible for 
the future a practice of arbitration which has in the in- 
stances of the Alabama and the San Juan claim proved 
As 
there was probably no real difference of opinion, their argu- 
ments prevailed, especially as they were able to contend 
that perhaps, after all, the money would be saved by tho 
delicate reluctance of England to receive an undisputed 
debt. 

The hope of evasion of the debt by the unprecedented 
device of an appeal to the conscience of the creditor is 
destined to disappointment. The English Government acts 
in the matter as trustee for Canada; and even if the claim 
| were its own, it would be guilty of unpardonable weakness 
| in allowing the discussion to be reopened. The Senate has 
| thought fit to append to its vote a futile protest against 


by a series of deliberate and scandalous frauds; but, when the assumption that it admits the justice of the award. 
the Prestprnt’s title seemed likely to be questioned, the |The Presiptxr is to express the conviction of his 
House determined, by an almost unanimous vote, that | Government and of Congress that the damages or 
the decision of the last Congress could not be reopened | compensation greatly exceed the value of admission to 


or over-ruled. 


The exposure of Republican politicians | the fisheries; and it is only on the refusal of the English 


was at once pleasant and laudable, but the majority | Government to yield to the remonstrance that the money 


shrank from an approach to revolution or anarchy. The 
recognition of any President or King is better than a dis- 
uted title. One of the many felicities of the American 
public consists in the safety with which the people can 
take liberties with their own institutions. Avrotycus, when 
“some stretch-mouthed rascal would, as it were, mean 
“ mischief and break a foul gap into the matter,” knew 
how to “ put him off and slight him.” The Burters 
of Congress are always with similar readiness put off and 
slighted when they seem likely to make a foul gap in 
domestic or foreign policy. 

The last scene of the Session seems to have been con- 
sidered even by tolerant observers more than usually 
scandalous. Excited crowds were struggling and manceuvr- 
ing to pass Bills in which they or their associates were 
interested ; and in some instances the general excitement 
was increased by various degrees of intoxication. The 
Presivent was obliged to sit up all night that he might 
be ready at the proper time to close the Session, and 
finally, emid universal satisfaction, Congress dissolved or 
prorogved itself. A Committee which was appointed to 
prosecute during the recess the inquiry into the frauds of 
the Presidential election has since discovered that it has 
no power to compel witnesses to answer. The inves- 
tigation is therefore practically at an end, and the 
object of its promoters has been attained in the dis- 
credit thrown on the Republican party. One digression 
into comparative honesty and good sense redeemed, to a 
certain extent, the character of the moribund Session. The 
appropriation of five million and a half of dollars for the 
damages awarded in the Fisheries arbitration was finally 
voted. It is possible that the audacious repudiation of an 
honourable and legal liability may never have been seriously 
contemplated. One of the eccentricitics of American poli- 
ticians is a habit of affecting superiority to moral consider- 
ations. The free and independent representatives of a 
great country cannot be compelled to pay the public debts, 


is to be paid. A more perverseattempt to fasten a quarrel 
|on a friendly Power has never been made. England, or 
rather Canada, is not even a successful litigant, for the 
‘amount claimed greatly exceeded the modest sum awarded 
_by'the arbitrators. If the value of the fisheries had been 
estimated at three or four times five millions of dollars, the 
United States ought to have paid without hesitation or 
complaint. The grave doubts which have been suggested by 
_the miscarriage of former arbitrations will be confirmed by 
the refusal of the American nation to acquiesce in the 
award. The English Government cannot, if it would, re- 
open an inquiry with the certainty that the result would 
give rise to further disputes if it were unpalatable to the 
| other party. Mr. Evarts, who is primarily responsible for the 
unsatisfactory Bill which has been passed at his suggestion, 
admits that the American agents were guilty of no negli- 
| gence, and no undue admission in the statement and support 
of their claim. It follows that in a fresh litigation no new 
evidence or argument could be adduced. Another arbitrator 
might possibly arrive at a conclusion more agreeable to the 
| American Government. If, on the other hand, he assessed 
‘the compensation at a higher amount, another dispute 
would be raised on the validity of a second award. It 
would perhaps not be easy to obtain the services of an 
impartial foreigner of suitable rank. The Belgian Minister 
at Washington has been exposed to a series of insults cul- 
minating in the offensive provisions of the Bill, because he 
discharged at the request of the United States a trouble- 
some and invidious duty. 
At the risk of weakening a demonstrated right by 
a special illustration, it seems proper to remind the 
PresipEnt and the Secreraky of Stare that the enormous 
damages awarded to the United States at Geneva were, by 
the admission of Congress, greatly in excess of the amount 
which was due. The tribunal, in accordance with princi- 
ples which were considered by the English nation as wholly 
| erroneous, admitted claims which have since been deliberately 


or generally to submit to the restrictions which apply to | repudiated by Congress. The arbitrators themselves rejected 
old and benighted communities. There is never a want of . the pretension of the American agents to obtain damages 
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for the alleged losses of the Government or the general 
community. The award was expressly confined to the 
demands of private litigants, and only about half the sum 
has been distributed, on the ground that the remaining 
claims were unfounded. No extraordinary proof of 
justice or generosity would have been afforded if 
a sum which, as it appeared, was unjustly paid, 
had been refunded to England; but such an offer 
would undoubtedly have caused surprize, and no attempt 
was made to urge a not inequitable claim. It would be im- 
possible to produce a similar argument in support of the 
American contention in the case of the Canada award. 
The sum is still at the disposal of Congress, and it might 
be applied to the payment of compensation for the 
fisheries ; but it is not the business of a creditor to suggest 
the means by which his unquestioned claim is to be satis- 
fied. The English Government will courteously decline all 
negotiation on a dispute which is finally concluded. 


PERMISSIVE PROHIBITION, 


—— majority against the Permissive Bill was much 
larger and the minority much smaller than in the 
division on the kindred question of Female Suffrage. The 
reason probably is that Sir W. Lawson’s proposal affects 
the interests of a large and powerful body, while a fourth 
part of the House incurs no risk in supporting the crotchet 
of giving political power to women. Mr. Covrtyey’s 
Bill would, by the confession of his opponents, in itself have 
done no good and little harm. The Permissive Bill 
is intended to ruin an important trade, and violently 
to derange the tastes and habits of three-fourths of 
the male population. Its actual operation would pro- 
bably be narrowly restricted, at the cost of an angry 
annual contest in half the parishes of England; but 
the promoters hope that decent and temperate rate- 
payers would be outvoted in towns and villages by a 
combination of drunkards and fanatics. The managers 
of modern agitations have a provoking trick of using 
paradoxical and ironical names to describe their 
measures. The forcible spoliation of the clergy of the 
Establishment is designated by the whimsical term of 
‘‘liberation”’ ; and the compulsory suppression of the sale 
and consumption of beer and spirits is unsuitably called 
“permissive.” It is of course easy to explain that the ex- 
ercise of discretion, if it is withdrawn from each separate 
person, is permitted to a certain plurality of the local com- 
munity. A man’s liberty consists in doing what he likes, 
and not in submitting to the arbitrary dictation of two- 
thirds of his neighbours. It is evident that, in withhold- 
ing from a bare majority the power to close public-houses, 
Sir W. Lawson is influenced by an unfounded hope of con- 
ciliating his adversaries. He would scarcely have lost one 
of his eighty-four votes if he had vested the proposed 
despotism in the greater number of the ratepayers in each 
district. The principle of coercion is equally involved in 
either arrangement, and Sir Witrrip Lawson and his 
adherents might be expected to prefer the more effective 
method of suppressing public-houses. 

The last Parliament was more ready than the present 
to try social experiments. The Temperance Societies were 
more noisy than the publicans, and it seemed doubtful 
whether the philanthropists were not the stronger party. 
The general election of 1874 destroyed the illusion, and it 
has not been reproduced. The different associations have 
not relaxed their activity, but they have ceased to be 
formidable. Their proceedings out of doors occupy 
a large space in the columns of provincial news- 
papers, but their representatives in the House of 
Commons are neither numerous nor eminent. The 
debate on Wednesday was, in spite of Sir WiLrrip Lawson's 
meritorious efforts, extremely dull; and the speakers on 
both sides were justified in reproaching one another with 
repetition of former arguments. The injustice of the pro- 
visions of the Bill would have been more blamable if 
there had been any chance of its being carried. It would 
not have been easy, if the measure had been otherwise un- 
objectionable, to persuade the House of Commons to 
destroy or diminish to an undefined extent a property 
worth many millions. The passage of a Permissive Bill 
would probably at a single stroke deprive the publicans of 
more than half the value of their property. Those of 
them who had the courage to continue their occupation 
might perhaps in some degree retrieve their position when 


experience had shown that the majority of the country was 
opposed to compulsory temperance; butthe uncertainty which 
the Bill is intended to create could not be removed as long as 
it remained in force. The income of the licensed victualler 
might in many cases be undiminished ; but he would have 
a less valuable commodity to sell or to leave as a provision 
for his family. A legislator who was making a practical 
proposal would not have impaired his chances of success 
by neglecting to meet objections so obvious and so fatal. 
Most of the speakers in favour of the Bill admitted in 
general terms that the owners of public-house property 
would be entitled to compensation; but, instead of suggesting 
any method of doing them justice, they were content to 
refer vaguely to the general disposition to provide some 
equitable mode of payment. Their carelessness may be 
explained to acertain extent by their knowledge that the 
Bill would be defeated ; but, if they wished to make a 
plausible case for their scheme, they ought to have pre- 
sented it in a form in which it could have been accepted by 
a House of Commons which approved of the theory of 
coercion. Even if a credulous publican were disposed to 
rely on the justice of a community possessed by a sentimental 
theory, he would not find brewers cr money-lenders equally 
accommodating. An enjoyment of property subject to 
defeasance by a popular vote is a tenure unknown to the 
law. Some of the supporters of the Bill boldly avowed their 
opinion that the holder of a licence has no equitable claim 
to a renewal. If the question of compensation were re- 
mitted to local authorities or to bodies of ratepayers, they 
would be judges in their own cases. 

The commonplace statistics of drinking and of drunken- 
ness may be used in support of various conclusions. If it 
is true that the English people spend 140,000,000l. a year 
in intoxicating drinks, it is evident that nearly the whole 
amount is consumed by those who are not habitually dis- 
posed to excess. A hundred millions worth of beer or 
spirits applied to purposes of intoxication would account 
for an enormously larger proportion of crime and disorder 
than that which affords just cause for regret. It is, in fact, 
known that millions of decent families drink a moderate 
amount of beer at dinner or supper every day, in addition to 
perhaps an equal number of workmen of various kinds who 
use beer in moderation as a harmless luxury. To derange, in 
accordance with an arbitrary dogma, the personal expendi- 
ture of the community.to the amount of a hundred and forty 
millions, seems a paradoxical undertaking. In spite of 
doctors, the great majority of those who drink fermented 
liquors find themselves no worse for the indulgence. Fifty 
years ago Connert used to deplore the alleged decay of the 
English race, which, as ue asserted, was caused by the delete- 
rious substitution of tea for beer. At that time many 
medical men were of the same opinion, and it was not until 
they found it impossible to convince the female population 
of the unwholesomeness of tea that they discovered the ad- 
mirable and peculiar qualities of the beverage. The case 
against spirits is much stronger than that against beer; but 
in such matters men must judge for themselves, aud not for 
one another. It is at least not to be endured that an 
ignorant set of ratepayers in any district should decide for 
others one of the most important questions of health and 
inclination. 

Every argument which can fairly be used in favour of 
Sir Witrrip Lawson’s Bill condemns that part of it which 
provides for its application by a popular vote. The evils 
which arise from the abuse of drink are so grave and so 
considerable that they might almost furnish a plausible 
argument for suppressing the traffic by law. The reasons 
for an opposite course are likely long to prevail in England; 
but the capricious appeal to local prejudice admits 
of no serious defenee. The Irish members who have at 
last all but passed the Sunday Closing Bill are so far 
consistent that they propose to try the experiment over 
the whole of Ireland. The exception of the large towns 
was not introduced at the instance of the promoters. 
There can be no doubt that Sir W. Lawson and his friends 
would greatly prefer general legislative prohibition to the 
chance of persuading certain districts to adopt their views. 
Their Bill is intended as a compromise with the prejudices 
of the House of Commons. If it were passed, they would 
hereafter be able to call attention to the failure of a 
benevolent experiment, and to demand that Parlia- 
ment should enforce by a general law a principle 
which it would have already recognized. In this 
case the division indicates the error of the agitation. 
There is no reason to suppose that public opision differs 
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from the decisive judgment of the House of Commons. | 
The advocates of the Permissive Bill find themselves more 
at home among their own partisans than in an independent | 
assembly. The ingenious arrangement by which Sir W. | 
Lawson appeals from Parliament to a temperance meeting 
was made beforehard for the purpose of consoling the pro- 
‘moters of the Bill for an anticipated defeat. 


PROTECTIONIST DREAMS. 


gree unhappy condition of the English sugar-refining | 
trade has prompted some who consider themselves | 
staunch Free-traders to think that an exception ought to 
be made in favour of tkose engaged in it, and to dream 
that Parliament may be possibly induced to put a pro- 
tective duty on imported sugar as against those countries 
which are ruining a branch of English industry by subsi- 
dizing their own sugar-growers. It is thought to be un- 
fair that a Government should interfere in this way; and 
a retaliatory duty is advocated, not for the sake of Pro- 
tection, but in order to bring erring Governments to their 
senses. The precise mode in which a bounty on the ex- 
rt of sugar acts has been lucidly explained by Mr. 
AWceTT in the valuable work he has just published on the 
general causes which have retarded the progress of Free- 
trade. ¥rance, for example, gives French retiners a bounty 
by the indirect means of repaying them on the manufactured 
article more thanthey have paidin dutyon the raw material. 
It is calculated that this indirect bounty amounts to 
about three shillings a hundredweight, and is equivalent 
to an artificial protit of ten per cent. to the refiner. Theo- 
retically, the French refiner can afford to underbid the 
Unglish refiner by ten per cent., supposing that they would 
be on equal footing apart from the bounty. Practically 
he cannot go quite so far, because, the general demand for 
French-grown sugar being stimulated in this way, the 
owners of the soil which will grow beet-root raise their 
prices, sugar becomes dearer in France, and the refiners, 
having to give more for the raw material, have to make a 
deduction from the three shillings which they could 
otherwise obtain in the price of the refined sugar they offer 
to the English consumer. But, whatever the ultimate 
reduction of price may be, all the reduction that is made 
is, in reality, simply a present given by the French Go- 
vernment to those who consume sugar in England. The 
effect is exactly the same as if the French Government 
sent over so much bullion every year, and distributed 
it way of prize or reward amongst all English 
families that chose to put in their tea sugar refined in 
France. To stop this piece of generosity on the part of 
France would be so far to injuré the consumer, and any 
measure which injures the consumer is nothing more nor 
less than pure Protection. It is entirely impossible to 
adhere to the principles of Free-trade and at the same 
time to advocate a retaliatory duty on French sugar. To 
think of the consumer wholly, to the entire exclusion 
of the interests or supposed interests of the producer, 
is the beginning and end of Free-trade doctrine. The 
effect on France is that the taxpayer there pays so 
much a year in order to make a present to the English 
consumers of sugar, and he also pays more for the 
sugar he himself consumes than he would do if there was 
no bounty. What he loses in the latter way goes only ina 
very small degree into the pocket of the refiner, for com- 
petition among refiners is always at work to bring down 
their profits ; but it does go very largely into the pockets 
of the owners of beetroot-growing soil. There are, there- 
fore, many Frenchmen who derive a profit from the bounty, 
and there are many others who have put their capital 
into the refining-trade; and although they may not 
get any more than the usual rate of profit, they 
would be seriously inconvenienced if the abolition of the 
bounty caused them to divert their capital into another | 
channel. Thus the French Government, however clearly 
itmmay see the absurdity of giving a bounty, is tied by the 
consequences of its past errors, and fears the dissatisfac- 
tion of the classes who are earning increased wealth or a 
t on invested capital through the operation of the 

ty. But, it may be asked, why should our Govern- 
ment ask the French Government to do away with the 
bounty? If France likes to make a present of some hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds a year to English consumers, 
what interest can we have in checking its generosity? 
The answer is that all fiscal errors in a country with 


which we have large business relations tell against us 
somehow. It is in this sense that Mr. Griapstone has 
recently informed the Association of English Sugar Re- 
finers that he could not regard with favour the cheapness 
produced by the French bounty. As a Free-trader he 
would naturally regard any cheapness with favour; but, 
viewing the whole process by which this particular cheap- 
ness is obtained, he sees that France by injuring herself 
indirectly injures the rest of the world. The CuanceLLor 
of the Excnequsr, in receiving the deputation of refiners 
on Thursday, insisted on the practical rather than on the 
theoretical objections to a retaliatory duty; but he steadily 
adhered to the proposition that the only effectual way of 
proceeding is to negotiate with foreign Governments until 
discussion enlightens and strengthens them enough to 
make them do justice to their own taxpayers. 


Mr. Fawcerr thinks, and perhaps with some reason, that 
the present long-standing depression of English trade in 
some of its most important branches ds one main 
cause of the vague protectionist dreams which are now 
found to be floating through heads which might be sup- 
posed to be free from them. Englishmen have been so 
often told that Free-trade gave them prosperity, that when 
this prosperity ceased they were inclined to think that 
somehow Free-trade was in fault, and was not so true and 
sound a doctrine as they had supposed. Nowhere, too, is 
there so much prosperity as in Australia ; and as Protection 
is rampant, and threatens to become still more rampant, 
in Australia, there seemed to be a connexion between 
prosperity and Protection such as it was once believed 
could only exist between prosperity and Free-trade. It was, 
moreover, observable that when the question of the Indian 
cotton duties was a prominent topic of public discussion, 
there were English journals which are ordinarily supposed 
to advocate F'ree-trade, but which thought that Free- 
trade was too precious and fragile an article to 
travel so far east as India, and proclaimed it to be a 
very natural thing that an infant society like that of India 
should have a modest allowance of Protection to start with. 
Mr. Fawcerr has done therefore a considerable service to 
the weaker-kneed of the Free-trade brotherhood when he 
puts before them the precise reasons why it does not answer 
to a young country to start with Protection. Let us, for 
example, take the case of Australia. Here the main want 
of society is European labour ; and the way to get labour 
is to convince the Englishman at home that he will have 
a good time of it if he goes out to Australia and works 
there. Some leading spirits in the colonies think they 
should like to start manufactures there; and, as they 
cannot compete with the English producers, they get 
protective duties imposed to aid their nascent enterprise. 
But, if one form of industry is protected, why not 
another? All political life is directed to getting this 
favoured interest protected, and then that, until at last, as 
in the United States, there is Protection all round. Uni- 
versal experience shows that, when Protection is once 
admitted, its area will continually increase. It is not one 
article or two articles that are sold at a higher rate than their 
natural price, but all. Living becomes dear, and at last 
it becomes so dear that the wages paid will not suffice 
to make life tolerable. The labourer may get just 
enough to eat, but that is all he gets. The house he lives 
in, the clothes he wears, are so costly that he can barely 
make both ends meet. A newcomer from England finds that 
he gains nothing by emigrating; and,if he has courage 
and the necessary tunds, he goes back again. This has 
actually taken place with regard to the United States, and 
the flow of emigration has recently been to England or 
Australia, and trom America. When, as in India, there is 
already an abundance of labour, the effects of ‘Protection 
are necessarily different. If unprotected manufactures can 
thrive in India, they are sure to thrive. There is very 
great reason to believe that they can and will thrive. 
Competition will always furnish India with the best ma- 
chinery at the lowest price that will give a profit. Labour 
is abundant and cheap, would soon become skilful, and, what 
is of supreme importance, would probably prove easily 
manageable. All that is in doubt is the supply of coal. 
But, if Indian manufactures can only thrive with Protec- 
tion, then the vast mass of the people which must neces- 
sarily live by agriculture would suffer, and suffer very 
severely, by protected manufactures. The scale of wages 
is so low that the cost even of the rags worn by the popu- 
lation is a matter of moment. Every farthing taken from 
the agricultural labourer by the increased cost of clothing 
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is a cruel diminution of the scanty fund out of which he 
has already to feed himself and his family and pay his Go- 
vernment the crushing Salt-tax. In short, where popula- 
tion is needed Protection prevents it from increasing, and 
where population is abundant Protection makes a poor life 
poorer still. 

Neither Protection nor Free-trade can prevent depression 
of trade, as is conspicuously seen now when Free-trade 
England is suffering as well as Protectionist America, 
France, and Germany. Depression of trade comes from 
over-trading, and goods that are not wanted cannot be 
sold, whatever may be the financial system. But what 
seems to be true is that depression of trade does less harm 
in a Free-trade country than in a Protectionist country. 
As Mr. FawcerT points out, there is much more solid 
comfort in England during the present depression of trade 
than might have been expected. The Revenue returns and 
the traflic of the leading railways sufficiently show this. 
Under the Free-trade system, which permitseverything to find 
its own level, what does harm to some does good to others. 
The income of every householder, except that of house- 
holders engaged in colliery ownership or work, is increased 
by coals having become cheap. Things generally are not 
so dear in England as they were three or four years ago. 
Houses are let at lower rents, horses cost less, many 
articles of clothing are much cheaper. A man who 
lives on the interest yielded by an investment in Consols is 
decidedly a richer man than he was when coal and iron 
and cotton mills were in the full swing of success, 
But when every article that can be introduced from 
abroad is heavily taxed, as it is in the United States, 
where the list of articles liable to Customs duties reaches 
the enormous figure of two thousand, living is perpetually 
costly, whatever may be the state of trade. It is because 
this is too palpable in a time of distress for any one to 
avoid seeing it who will not shut his eyes that a serious 
attempt has at last been made, although not with imme. 
diate success, to simplify and reduce the American tariff. 
As Mr. Fawcerr points out, we are almost obliged to con- 
fine ourselves to comparison between the United States 
and England, for, if we look to the Continent, the question 
of Free-trade and Protection is complicated by the exist- 
ence of enormous standing armies; and, when a Protec- 
tionist country also keeps on foot a huge army, thus 
diverting from production a large amount of labour that 
ought to be productive, it is not easy to separate the 
consequences of financial error from the consequences 
of the military system. But all Protectionist countries 


exhibit one feature in common, and that is the connexion | 


between Protection and Socialism. If the State chooses to 
make arrangements by which all that the working-man has 
to buy is unnecessarily dear, the working-man comes to 
think that the State ought to go a step further and give 
him enough money to buy the dear things which he conceives 
himself to require. The most obvious fund forthe State to 
draw upon is the property of the rich, and thus Socialism 
comes practically to be a wild demand that the State shall 
supplement Protection by confiscation. Prince Bismarcx’s 
answer to this demand is that the State will go still 
further in Protection, but will surrlement increased Pro- 
tection by increased repression. ‘his may answer for a 
time; but, in the nature of things, Protection and the 
sword are dangerous allies, 


kLLIGIOUS PROCESSIONS IN FRANCE. 


ay feast of Corpus Christi has this year been raised, or 
degraded, to the level of a political anniversary. The 
Mayors of certain French towns have unearthed a law for- 
bidding religious processions in the streets in places where 
the inhabitants belong to different religions. Wherever 
there is a Radical municipality this condition of course 
exists, and in several Southern cities processions have lately 
been forbidden on this plea. As Radicalism of that pro- 
nounced type which would forego a spectacle rather than 
miss an opportunity of giving annoyance to Catholics 
is fortunately rare in France, the principal effect of this 
measure has been to give increased pomp to the celebration 
of the day elsewhere. The clerical papers are full of 
accounts of the edifying solemnities at Bordeaux, at 
Toulouse, and at Rouen. Even at Marseilles, the most 
conspicuous of the towns in which processions have 
been forbidden, the ingenuity of the Catholics seems 
to have been too much for the Mayor. He could prevent 


a statue of the Virain from being brought into the city, 
but he could not prevent such of the citizens as chose from 
going out to thestatue. In fact, he seems to have been un. 
intentionally instrumental in giving an additional pleasure 
to the Catholic population. The celebration was the more 
affecting, says one account, because it took place with 
closed doors, and as in times of persecution. It is not 
given to every one to have the credit of being persecuted 
without any of that material and social inconvenience 
which commonly accompanies the process. The Marseilles 
Catholics who had to go a mile or two from the city in 
order to perform their self-imposed religious duties ought 
to have been among the happiest of men and women. 
They were evading an edict of an authority which 
they greatly dislike, and they were ovading it with 


the knowledge that to do so would win them the good 


opinion of all those whom it is their interest and pleasure 
to conciliate. They were not disobeying the letter of the 
Mayor’s decree, so that they could look the police in the 
face without flinching; but they were making it clear to 
the police that they hated and despised the authors of the 


| decree, and that when the two are pitted against one 


another, the ingenuity of the persons against whom the 
law is directed usually outmatches the ingenuity of those 
who have to put it in force. 

A more conspicuous instance of political folly has seldom 
been exhibited than this prohibition of processions. The 
reason why it has been resorted to is of course perfectly 
obvious. The pleasure of slapping an enemy in 
the face is so great that the Radical municipalities 
cannot deny themselves the indulgence. They do not pre- 
tend probably that there is any need for this law to be 


' rescued from the forgetfulness to which general consent 


had consigned it. Frenchmen are not Irishmen, and a 
French town is a very much more rational place than 
Belfast. There is no fear of any breach of the peace, no 
ground to suppose that, in the presence of Catholic ceremo- 
nial, the Protestant zeal of the Southern towns would become 
inconveniently demonstrative. Hadany such danger existed, 
the Mayors would probably have allowed the processions 
to go on as usual. ‘To be able to point to overt rioting as 
a consequence of leaving the Catholics to have their own 
way would have had sweeter consolations than any which 
are to be found in interference. The motive which 
had most weight with them was probably the fear 
that the Radicals would not be true to themselves, and 
that they would be found gaping after the processions in a 
manner unbecoming their high destinies. It was in order 
to save them from themselves that the Mayors came for- 
ward to uphold a law which had not been invoked for 


| three-quarters of a century. It probably did not occur 
_ to uhese sapient officials that to be saved from themselves 


is a blessing which few people value as much as it deserves. 
For a Radical to look at a religious procession with a sense 
of pride that it is more imposing than a similar pro- 
cession in the next town may be an act altogether 
unworthy of his high calling. But in his heart he 
will not thank the Mayor who has left him with no 
procession to look at. He may attach no more reli- 
gious value to the ceremony than a Londoner attaches to 
a Lord Mayor’s Show; but it is at least an excuse for 
resting from his labour, aud to deprive him of that excuse 
out of professed regard for his religious susceptibilities is 
probably much the same sort of mistake as it would be for 
a Lord Mayor to abolish the procession on the gth of No- 
vember on the plea that it hindered the citizens from 
making money. 

Even if these decrees were popular with the Radicals of 
the towns for whose benefit they are put forth, they would 
still be injudicious from any reasonable point of view. 
The object of the Republican party should be to convince 
Frenchmen generally that the establishment of the Re- 

ublic involves no change in the ordinary conditions of 

rench life; that it is above all things a system under 
which whatever liberties have hitherto been enjoyed will 
be continued, no matter what new liberties may be tacked 
on to them. There are a large number of persons in 
France who care very little about freedom of voting at an 
election, while they care a good deal about freedom to look on 
at anything that amuses them. They have been told by 
reactionary speakers and journalists that when once the 
Republicans get firm in their seats this last liberty will be 
denied them. Modern life has no imposing ceremonial 
left except what the Catholic Church can supply; and, as 


everything Catholic stinks in the nostrils of a Radical, the 
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establishment of the Republic means the abolition of | 
imposing ceremonial. This is not at all a conclusion 
calculated to endear the Republic to that large class which 
takes but a secondary interest in politics, and is chiefly 
anxious that things should go quietly on in the way in 
which it has been accustomed to see them goon. There will | 
not be wanting those who will turn the occasion to account 
the significance of these prohibitions. 

t they really amount to is only this, that there 
are a smal minority of foolish Mayors who like 
to make themselves famous among their friends 
and unpleasant to their enemies, and who, finding 
the means of doing both ready to their hands, have not 
been wise enough to deny themselves the pleasure. What 


they are represented as amounting to by the clerical party 
is something very much more than this. In skilful | 
hands they become unintentional revelations of a profound | 
conspiracy against the Catholic Church, and all the useful 
institutions of which the Catholic Church is the bulwark. 
The Mayor of MarseiLies may at bottom have the most | 
orthodox ideas about private property, but the majority 
of those who assisted at the function outside the city on 
Thursday week were probably convinced that he needed 
nothing but the opportunity to divide their lands among 
the Radical members of the municipality. A man who 
goes out of bis way to interfere with the freedom of his 
fellow-citizens in one direction has no right to complain 
if they credit him with a desire to interfere with their 
freedom in other directions. 

There is not in France the need that there is in Ireland 
for prohibiting processions. In Ulster, for example, the 
processions with which the Orangemen delight to provoke 
their Roman Catholic fellow-countrymen have only an in- 
cidentally religious character. They are designed to keep 
alive the memory of political events which, if Catholics 
and Protestants are to live together in harmony, cannot 
be too completely forgotten. Supposing that French 
Catholics wanted to celebrate the massacre of St. Barruo- 
Lomew or the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes by street 
processions, it would undoubtedly be wise in the authorities 
to forbid them. Such ceremonies could have no meaning 
except an offensive one. The motive for keeping them alive 
would disappear if there were no one to be insulted by the 
spectacle. But a procession on the feast of Corpus Christi 
need annoy no one except a very rigid Protestant, and 
in France rigid Protestants are scarcely to be found. The 
men who prohibit processions would perhaps like to close 
the churches at the same time; but their desire is based on 
an impartial dislike of all religions, and, as such, cannot be 
yielded to except on an assumption which would make 
France a theatre of civil war. If French Catholics were 
not suffered to tise their religion because French 
Radicals think that all religions are mischievous, there 
would plainly be nothing for it but to leave Catholics and 
Radicals to ascertain by the good old-fashioned method 
which is the stronger of the two. The common sense of the 
French nation may be trusted to avoid this inconvenient 
conclusion, and in the end to restrain even the exceptional 
conceit which leads a few Mayors here and there to make 
their folly inordinately conspicuous. 


THE OLD LEAVEN OF THE COVENANT. 


J ha rsecuted remnant of the wild hill-folk is not en- 
tirely extinct in Scotland. Worthy representatives of 
godly Mr. Carcitt still take up their testimony against 
spiritual backslidings in high places, and lecture the Prince 


or Wares and the Queen much as their predecessors lec- 
tured Cuartes II. The Sabbath Alliance of Scotland is 
not quite so badly off as in the days, commemorated by a 
pious poet, when the “ minister’s house was a hole in the 
“rocks.” The Sabbath Alliance meets, not in a burnside, 
but at 5 St. Andrews Square, Edinburgh, without fear of 
dragoons; and there godly Writers to the Signet take 
sweet counsel with at least one austere advocate, one black- 
smith, Mr. Fraser, and several Free Kirk ministers. They 
defend the cause of a broken Sabbath ; they lift up their 
voices against a sorely changed nation which has taken to 
walking in the “ poisonable puddles of prelacy,” and to 
following that young Man of Sin, even Lord Rosezery, in 
demanding that Museums should be open on Sundays. 
Tried by the test of subscriptions, Sabbatarianism in 
Scotland is not very flourishing. The persecuted remnant 


who met the other day at 5 St. Andrews Square numbered 


but thirty persons, The Treasurer reported that “the 
“ subscriptions had fallen off considerably, amounting to 
“ only 2821.” Undaunted by this want of the sinews of 
holy war, the ministers and Writers to the Signet laid about 
them in fiery speeches, and spared neither the monarch, 
the British workman, nor the British tourist. The chair- 
man declared that the Scot abroad was no longer the 
devout creature that he pretends to be at home. There 
isa Swiss Sabbath Alliance, and Geneva and Edinburgh 
are bound together in the bonds of a brotherly determina- 
tion to be unhappy on Sunday. Sad to say, the Swiss 
Sabbath Alliance finds it necessary to print bills and hang 
them in the hotels, entreating travellers, and especially 
Scotch travellers, not to hire guides on.Sundays. The 
Caledonian who would not even speak of the weather at 
home on the Sabbath, but would say, “Is this a day to be 
“ talking of days?” is perfectly ready to make arrange- 
ments on the Continental Sunday for his Monday’s ascent 
of the Rigi. Perhaps the Swiss Sabbath Alliance is itself 
partly to blame for the fact that the Scot abroad finds 
himself in a relaxed moral atmosphere. If the Swiss 
Alliance had always done its duty, a few “ desecrators 
would have been burned, as in the fine old days when 
** meek Catvin with holy smile, did dance the mass around 
“ Servetvs’ pile.” 

Scotland has no reason to lift up her voice and crow 
over the laxity of Switzerland. ‘A table has been pre- 
“pared showing the number of Sabbath trains on the 
“ different Scotch lines,” and this table proves that the 
Great North of Scotland runs Sunday trains “ only when 
“the Court is at Balmoral.” The inference is that there 
should be no Court, or, as daring men have some- 
times hinted, no Balmoral. There is, to be sure, an 
alternative; the Court might join bands with the Com- 
mittee of the Sabbath Alliance of Scotland, and might 
refuse to employ Sunday trains. The whole basiness of the 
country might thus be thrown into confusion (if no 
miracle intervened), but that is of slight importance. 
What is really important may be stated in the stern and 
mournful words of the Committee :—‘* Seme special inci- 
** dents took place in the course of the year, which caused 
“‘ considerable anxiety and pain to many Christian people 
“in Scotland, as well as to the Committee. During the 
“ QueExn’s visit in September to Loch Maree, she and the 
“ Princess Beatrice, the Duchess of RoxpurGHe, and other 
“ members of the suite, were conveyed on the Sabbath 
‘* across the loch, in a six-oared boat, to the isle Maree, 
‘“* where a considerable time was spent.” There is some- 
thing terrible in the cumulative weight of this indictment. 
Not only did Her Mayesty take the air on the Sabbath, 
but she led the Princess Beatrice, still young and inno- 
cent, into committing the same enormity. She imperilled 
the immortal soul of the Duchess of RoxburcuHe, and of 
several members of the suite, who have not a dispensation, 
as the Syrian courtier had in the matter of the house of 
Riuwoy, to enable them to take the air on the Sabbath. 
Further, a six-oared boat was used ; and, though it might 
have been an eight-oar, and two more spirits might thus 
have been endangered, still it is awful to think of the fate 
of the six lost waiters who pulled. There is balm in 
Gilead, indeed, for “ it is gratifying to the Committee to 
“be informed that the boatmen who usually plied on the 
“loch refused to go, and that the hotelkeeper had been 
“ obliged to employ his own servants,” who are now in 4 
parlous state, like the Duchess of Roxpurcue. At Auch- 
nasheen an energetic friend of the Alliance dwells, for 
“ the worthy innkeeper refused even to convey letters to 
** Loch Maree on the Lord’s Day.” 

The Sabbath Alliance obviously thinks that the Sabbath 
was made, not for man, but for the Sabbath Alliance. It 
is possible that Her Masesty will be more careful in future, 
and will pass the Lord’s day in reading Boston’s Crook in the 
Lot and his Fourfold State. No monarch would willingly, 
we trust, give “ considerable pain” to Mr. Jamrs Batrour, 
W.S., Mr. A. E. Macknicut, Advocate, and the Rev. Dr. 
Rozertson, of New Grey Friars. The Prince or WaAtgs, 
too, must not visit Hamilton Palace on the Lord’s Day, for 
that is conduct which Mr, James Batrour, W.S., and Mr. 
A. E. Mackyiaut, Advocate, cannot reflect on without a 
shudder. Subjects as well as princes must think twice, or 
even thrice, before they whistle a tune on the Sabbath, or 
walk beyond the limits of a Sabbath Day’s journey. It is 
not as if the Committee of the Sabbath Alliance alone 
were pained. Many Christian people in Scotland are also 
hurt. They prove that they are in earnest by subscribing 
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money to defend the Lord’s Day. They have contributed 


not less than 282/., and, suppose each Christian to send his 
**saxpence,” it is clear that more than eleven thousand 
Christians have been cut to the heart by the reckless dissi- 
pation of their “much-loved” but erring “ sovereign.” 
The Committee have been obliged to turn for relief from 
princes and potentates to poor fishermen, who refuse to 
ed with a fish-curer who buys fish caught on Sunday 
night. 

There is a bargee in Codlingsby who “likes wopping a 
“Jord,” and it is not impossible that blacksmiths, minis- 
ters, and even Writers to the Signet may enjoy a chance 
of scolding the Royal Family. Even to people who rather 
admire the “dour” pluck of Mircnett in history and of 
Mavse Heaprice in fiction there seems something impu- 
dently vulgar in the pharisaism of the Scotch Sabbath 
Alliance. Do these blacksmiths and Writers to the Signet 
rush unbidden into the forges and “ offices” of other 
writers and blacksmiths who lvok into stables or stroll in 
the country on Sunday? We presume that they are not 
quite so lost to prudence and common sense, and we are 
certain that they would not speak evil of dignities if digni- 
ties still disposed of the boot, the pilniewinks, and “ that 
“most strange torment, the Turkas.” The Sabbath 
Alliance has made itself a langhing-stock, even in Scot- 
land, and many Christian people are likely to give up con- 
tributing their “ bawbees ”’ to its godly projects. Though 
sensible Scotchmen rather regret the follies of the Alliance, 
it must be admitted that they help to keep up the store of 
jokes about ministers which are so highly valued in a land 
where jokes are scarce. We may look on the devout 
W. S.’s as Ultimi Scotorum, not without relief, for the dry 
humour of Sabbatarianism becomes tedious in the long 
run. The next generation will not contribute even 2821. 
to encourage the silly fanaticism of ministers and advocates. 


THE EDUCATION REPORT. 


4 ig Annual Report of the Committee of Council on 
Education necessarily wants the interest which be- 
longed to it when the fiercest political and theological 
passions could be excited by the mere mention of elemen- 
tary schools. It is but a languid enthusiasm that can now be 
aroused by the comparative claims of voluntary and Board 
schools. Happily the labours of a great public depart- 
ment are not to be measured by the extent to which they 
are performed under the eyes of the public. The results of 
recent educational legislation survive the keen scrutiny 
which was once bestowed on them, and the Report of the 
Committee is no less important as a register of achieved or 
prospective success than if every figure in it were eagerly 
scanned by the partisans of rival systems. It would be too 
much to say that these figures are uniformly satisfactory. 
They show undoubtedly that there is much still to be done 
before every English child receives an education fitted to 
his function in life. But they show also that steady pro- 
gress is being made in this direction. We are a long way 
from even that humble ideal which is all that we can pru- 
dently set before ourselves in dealing with children who 
will have to live by manual labour ; but we are nearer to it 
than we were last year, and very much nearer to it than 
we were eight years ago. 

When the first Education Act was under debate the 
want that most demanded to be supplied was that of sufficient 
school accommodation. The voluntary system, which had 
done so much towards meeting this need, seemed to be in- 
capable of further expansion. It could provide schools 
where there was a population sensible of the importance 
of education and willing to make sacrifices to promote it, 
but it was apparently powerless where this condition was 
wanting. Under the new machinery supplied by the Act 
of 1870 the school accommodation has been more than 
doubled. In 1869 a million and three-quarters of 
children might have attended school. In 1877 more 
than three millions and a half would have found 
seats waiting for them. During the last six years the 
population between the ages of three and fifteen—the ex- 
treme limits of elementary teaching—has increased not quite 
8 per cent., whereas the children for whom additional school 
accommodation has been provided have increased 81 per 
cent. A singular and unlooked-for fact has now to be noticed. 
The increase in the accommodation in aided schools since 
1869 is 1,887,474, and of these additional places 1,182,352 | 
have been provided in voluntary schools. Thus an organi-— 


zation which seemed to be exhausted has shown itself pos. 


sessed of an unsuspected reserve of vitality. The legislation 
of 1870, which was supposed alike by friends and enemies 
to be inimical to the voluntary system, has proved a most 
powerful stimulus to it. The creation of School Boards 
has had two unequal results. It has provided directly, that 
is in Board schools, accommodation for 705,122 scholars ; 
it has provided indirectly, that is in voluntary schools, 
accommodation for 1,182,352 children. This is an instrac- 
tive warning against over-confidence in politica] prediction. 
If any one had said in the debates of 1870 that in seven 
years’ time the voluntary system would have provided 
nearly double as much additional accommodation as the 
School Board system, he would have found scarcely any 
one to believe him. The Denominationalists would have 
accused him of wishing to disguise the evil which the 
Government Bill would work; the Secularists would have 
ridiculed the Clerical optimism which could suppose such a 
result possible. 

When we turn to the statistics of attendance, there is 
more remaining to be done. Elementary schools are 
required for at least four and a half millions of children. 
Out of these, in 1877, not much more than two and a half 
millions were present on the day of inspection, and some- 
what less than two millions made the number of attend- 
ances necessary to bring grants to their schools. This 
number of attendances can, if regularly made, be completed 
in half a year; so that these two millions include all those 
children who can be regarded as receiving regular in- 
struction, even on the most lenient interpretation 
of the term. More than fifteen millions of people are, or 
will shortly be, subject to by-laws for ensuring attendance 
at school, the greater part of these by-laws having been 
passed by School Boards, but a considerable fraction of 
them being the work of the School Attendance Com- 
mittees appointed under the Act of 1876. There is reason 
to hope that the enforcement of attendance will be more 
regular and stringent now that the compilation of by-laws 
has been rendered easier by the publication of a model set 
which is priuted in the appendix to the Report of the Com- 
mittee of Council. This model set is believed to “contain 
“all that is essential for securing the attendance of 
* children at school under simple and uniform conditions.’ 
To have a pattern of this kind always ready for edop- 
tion will occasionally save School Boards and Attend- 
ance Committees from a considerable loss both of time and 
temper. Increased regularity in school attendance is 
the only means of securing an increased standard 
of education. At present this remains miserably 
low. In 1877 only a little more than a quarter of a 
million of children were presented in the three higher 
standards, whereas considerably more than double that 
number ought to have been so presented. The remainder, 
though all of them over ten years of age, were presented 
in standards suited for children of seven, eight, and nine 
years. In other words, out of every hundred day scholars 
in average attendance, only twelve, instead of thirty, had 
made the amount of progress which the Education De- 
partment prescribes as the minimum with which we ought 
to be content. 

Perhaps the part of the Report which will be read with 
most curiosity at the present moment will be that relating 
to finance. The annual grants made by the Government 
to elementary schools rose in 1877 to 1,543,225/., being a 
sum of 14s. 43d. per scholar in average attendance. For 
the current financial year the grant is estimated at 
15s. 3d. per scholar. The voluntary contributions 
during the year amounted to 786,245/., and the pay- 
ments by school pence to 1,138,270l. ‘lhe amount raised 
by school rates in England and Wales was 1,103,680l., 
a sum which scarcely justifies the outcry which 
has been raised in opposition to it. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the increase in the rates has been 
very rapid. Three years ago the amount so raised was 
only about half what it was last year. The cost of main- 
tenance of children in Board schools is 2/. 1s. 4}d. per 
head, whereas in voluntary schools it is only 1/. 138. 11d. 
The cause of this difference does not appear, but it may be 
in part attributable to the higher requirements as regards 
matters of health and school arrangement which attach to 
newly-founded schools as against schools which have been a 
long time in existence. The proportion of this cost which 
falls on the ratepayer is larger than that which falls on 
subscribers to voluntary schools. The former have to 
provide 11. os. 7}d. for each child ; the latter only 8s. 83d. 
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The payments made by the children in Board schools are 
smaller than those made by them in voluntary schools, as 
might be expected from the greater poverty of the children. 
Still the Report holds out a hope that the large number 
of new Board schools in which the expenses of the first 
year have to be met without a Parliamentary grant goes 
some way to account for the high rates, and mentions, in 
confirmation of this view, the fact that in 1877 the rate- 
payers were called upon to contribute 1s. 7d. less per child 
than was demanded of them in the previous year. It is 
unfortunate, however, that both in towns and in country 
parishes an increasing, though not absolutely large, per- 
centage pay rates of 6d. in the pound and upwards. 
Absolute equality of contribution is of course impossible ; 
bat so long as one parish has to pay 1s. in the pound for 
education, while another pays less than 1d., the more 
heavily rated district will continue to feel that it is unjustly 
burdened. 


WORDS AND DEEDS. 


ORDS and deeds are habitually contrasted in a spirit more 

invidious than accurate. It is a little difficult to account 
for the ingratitude towards words which lurks in most of the 
proverbial utterances regarding them. A sort of suspicion that 
there will be an attempt to palm them off upon us instead of 
deeds pervades the popular wisdom upon this subject. Of course 
this is a true bill against them in many cases; and a more philo- 
sophical grievance lies in their inherent inadequacy to the task 
whisk they assume to perform. Yet we think that they are, on 
the whole, unfairly treated, and deprived of their due share of 
credit in the actual constitution of the deeds to which they are 
considered as antithetical. It is indeed obviously impossible to 
draw a precise line between wordsand deeds. Under which head, 
for instance, should we class the giving of an invitation or the 
betraying of asecret? Can any word be uttered which is not in 
some sense an action? and how many deeds can be accomplished 
altogether without words? A good many certainly can ; but, if 
one thinks of the part which would be played in life by a deaf 
mute who had never been taught any of the artificial languages 
in use among that class, it is clear that a completely silent life 
would be a very insiguiticant and ineffectual one. 

It has been said by one who possesses the giit of words in a re- 
markable degree that there must be a division of labour between 
preaching and practice, and that for her part preaching was 
enough for her. This decided choice is all the more edifying 
because the speaker's life persists in outshining her words. And 
yet words are in her hands the engine by which the most merciful 
deeds are wrought. itis a great thing to see one’s way clearly 
with regard to the weapons which best tit one for the battle of 
life; and those whose natural resource is in language should not 
allow themselves to despise their gilt because it has not the material 
solidity of deeds. 

There is a remark in the old-fashioned treatise on the education 
of girls by Mme. Necker de Saussure which contains a suggestion 
of wider application than might appear at first sight. She 
advises mothers, when they find it necessary to restrain or direct 
a child, not to do so by word and action at once. If, for example, 
she says, you wish the child to come away from the window, call 
it first, without moving yourself; if the child does-not obey your 
call, and you are obliged to act, get up silently, and bring it away 
without speaking. ‘There is in this simple hint not only a curious 
bit of motherly tact, but an instance of the general principle that 
the most telling effects of dramatic and other art are obtained by a 
certain sparinguess in the means employed ; any excess of material 
being not only wasteful but obstructive. And so in other things 
besides education; it is well, when speaking, to trust as much zs 

ible to words alone—when acting, to act silently. There is an 
indescribable eflect of fussiness in doing a thing and talking about it 
at once ; there is a repose mest grateful to mind and body about 
those who move silently about their work and sit down quietly to 
talk. Almost the only exception, which is not real but apparent, 
is in a bit of needlework or a pipe, as the case may be, used as an 
accompaniment to conversation. These are not really exceptions, 
because neither the pipe nor the needlework is presumably the 
subject of the conversation. In fact, they may be cunningly used 
as aids to elocution, for, dropped from the fingers (or the lips) at 
the right moment, they may be made to convey a most flattering 
effect of suddenly absorbed attention. 

There is hardly a greater difference in constitutions than that 
which is shown in their various degrees of articulateness. This is 
by no means the same thing as talkativeness, nor even is it quite 

same thing as the power of expression. Great power of lan- 
may be, though perhaps it rarely is, combined with a certain 
umbness of temper, a disinelination to articulate selt-expression. 
With much less cultivated choice of language other people show a 
tendency to put everything into words, which makes them com- 
tively easy to interpret, if not always sure to convey a true 
impression. Words are to some people a relief, to others a burden. 
In some hands they are an exquisite instrument, in others a plen- 
tiful raw material. Can there be any constant or traceable pro- 


ortion between them and deeds, which are of necessity so much 
dependent upon purely intellectual refinements ? 

Words are not, like deeds, things which can be good in theme 
selves—self-justifying. They must be addressed to an audience, 
and their highest excellence is subject to considerations of fitness 
which do not apply to all actions, Even printed words, though 
they are comparatively free to find their own audience, must be 
in a measure adjusted to the reader's probable state of mind. 
But spoken words, which are those that are generally contrasted’ 
with deeds, are nothing if not relative. And so our power of arti- 
culating ourselves varies to an often provoking extent with our 
company. Some men will say in preaching, or in writing for publi- 
cation, what they could not utter to their nearest friends. Some 
companions seem by their exquisite responsiveness almost to put a 
new language into cur lips; others freeze our words, or take all 
the crispness out of them, before they are well out of our mouths, 
Some again save us the trouble of speech till we almost lose the 
power of addressing it to them for want of exercise; we do not 
always talk the most readily to those who understand us the best, 
for there is such a thing as a consciousness that nothing we can 
say will be any news to these very close yet very unstimulating 
companions. It would be hard to measure such a very elastic 
and variable medium by the same standards as we apply to con- 
duct. That fair words butter no parsnips, and hard words 
break no bones, is so true that one would think we might in- 
dulge in a few harmless gyrations and caracolings of a verbal 
kind without being always expected to act up to them. The 
game is so pretty a one in skilful hands, that it would be churlish 
to require that it should always be played for practical stakes. 
And yet, though so inconstant and so hard to formulate, there 
is no doubt a real relation between words and deeds, which, be- 
coming occasionally traceable, imparts new meaning to both, and 
which in some people we vaguely and grievously miss, though we 
may not be able to lay our finger on the actual point of contra- 
diction. We all know how flabby the most charming expressions 
become to us when once we have ceased to think of them as 
heaving roots, however far away, in some real feeling. But we 
are perhaps less accustomed to consider how pointless the kindest 
actions may become for want of a word, as it were, of dedication; 
how flat the truest virtue is apt to fall till it is brought out by 
speech. Goodness both inarticulate and unrecorded would be like 
thistle-seed without its wings. Words and deeds, to have their 
full value, must partake more or less of each other's nature. 
Deeds may be eloquent, and words may be active; and at their 
best it is hard to say which of the two is worth most. 
Is it, for instance, the greater glory to have written Para- 
dise Lost, or to have conquered Napoleon? to have been the, 
author of Law’s Serious Call, or to have done what Mrs, Fry did 
for our prisons? The Serious Call could never have had its 
remarkable influence on remarkable men if its author had not been 
a man of pure and saintly life; and Mrs. Fry’s deeds of mercy 
would have been comparatively barren had friends not been free to 
record them. We can never trace results with sufficient exactness 
to say whether words or deeds have the greater share in the good 
that is accomplished in the world. One might as well inquire 
whether the lucifer match or the coal has most to do with a 
good fire. Deeds supply the fuel for burning words, which kindle 
other lives into action. 

Sooks, indeed, get on the whole their fair share of credit, but 
spoken words are still somewhat undervalued as compared with 
deeds. ‘The “ man of many words” who “shall not prosper upon 
the earth” is the man who uses many words about the trans- 
actions of daily life—who wastes words, inshort. This is rather a 
proof of the value of words than of their worthlessness. To bea 
“man of few words” does not mean to have little command of 
language, but to be sparing in the use of it, and therefore probably 
to be master of a concise and pointed eloquence. Not to waste 
words is as much part of the art of speaking as frugality is part of 
the art of making money. And words are not mere counters, 
valuable only as standing for so much fact; they are rather works 
of art, precious in proportion to the amount of fact represented, 
and also to the foree or delicacy with which it is conveyed. Even 
when not true, they may be beautiful; though habitual want of 
truth gradually eats away their beauty, while constant correction 
by facts winnows and enhances it. The saying “ By your words 
shall ye be judged ” commends itself increasingly to one’s increasing 
experience of the intimate connexion which there necessarily is 
between language and character. And indeed in the case of the 
great majority of people, we have little else to judge them 
by. We can know very little of each other's actions unless 
we live in the same house with them, and not everything even 
then. What we know we learn through words; which are neces- 
sarily imperfect as records. Buta spoken word, including tone of 
voice, manner, and occasion, may reveal as much as half a volume 
of biography. 

It is hard to imagine any kind of words which really go for 
nothing. Hollow words, promises which do not mean performance, 
condolences and congratulations which do not spring from sym- 
pathy, are as powerful to excite exasperation or contempt as 
gentle and winning words are to turn away wrath. Meaningless, 
colourless words, uttered by the yard, are at once irritating 
and soporific. Words of course or of mere ceremony are as 
indispensable a part of civilized life as kid gloves or postage 
stamps. Even words of admonition are not incapable of pro- 
ducing a recoil. And words which are neither unmeaning nor 
forced, words in which true and tender feeling clothes itself 
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with distinctive grace—how incalculable is their power to 
cheer, to influence, to restrain. How they linger in the memory, 
and take root in the life, and blossom and bear fruit after their 
kind. Certainly the art of expression is one not to be despised. 
And yet there is a natural feeling that all ought not to be ex~ 
pressed; even if to do so were not an impossibility. The fittest 
and most eloquent words shine all the brighter upon a dim back- 
ground of silence. There is much which cannot be spoken without 
suggesting a region of unspeakable things beyond. Our words are 
the fragments which come to the surface, tokens of a strange “ dim 
water-world” below, made up of a inarticulate foundations 
and delicate organisms which would wither in the light of day, and 
mysterious depths which we ourselves have not fathomed. It is 
as well not to go dredging too much in our own minds or our 
neighbours’, but to remember that still waters are not only the 
deepest but the most transparent. 


THE POPE AND FATHER CURCI. 


COMMUNICATION “regarding things passing in the 
Vatican” which is rightly described as of “more than 
common interest ” has been lately addressed to the Opinione, great 
part of which was reproduced the other day by the Roman Corre- 
spondent of the Zimes. It is so remarkable in itself, and serves so 
strikingly both to confirm and illustrate what we have all along 


held to be the true estimate of the situation, that it may be worth | 


while to give some account of the contents to our readers, 
The writer's name is not attached to it, but he is evidently in a 
position to speak with authority, and the T%mes’ Correspondent 
observes—what is indeed known from other sources—that all those 
parts of the article relating to Father Curci correspond exactly 
with his own declarations both in private and in general con- 
versation, and, we may add, in the letter quoted in our columns 
a fortnight ago. It is attributed to a learned and distinguished 
Canon of one of the great Roman Basilicas. The writer begins by 
referring to the sanguine hopes of reform entertained at the open- 
ing of the present pontificate, and to the feeling of disappointment 
which has ensued. “Only a few months have passed, and people are 
saying on all sides, ‘Leo XIII. is the same; things go on just as 
before ; all Popes are alike.’” But he proceeds at ounce to point 
out the real cause of this disappointment, which is not to be 
sought in any change of sentiment in the Holy Father himself, or 
any mistake as to the true nature of his sentiments, but in the 
damnosa hereditas of difficulties bequeathed to him by the last 
disastrous pontificate. The Sacred College, the prelatwra, and 
the whole society of the Court are the creation of Pius IX., 
and of course reflect his views. One of the first, and in its inten- 
tion most praiseworthy acts, of the new Pope was to throw addi- 
tional power into their hands. He desired to put an end at once 
to the arbitrary system of personal government introduced by his 
mee and therefore to fall back on the Cardinals, who are 

is natural counsellors. But he perhaps hardly paused to reflect 
that an enlightened despotism may sometimes be preferable, as a 
temporary expedient, to a government of irreconcilables or imbe- 
ciles. An act of generosity may be inopportune, and it might 
have been wiser to defer restoring their constitutional rights to 
the College of Cardinals till it had recovered something of a 
constitutional mind. As itis, their powers are sure to be used 
only for purposes of obstruction. So at least the writer in the 
Opinione thinks, and there is much force in his statement of the 
case :— 

The fact is, the Holy Father inaugurated his Pontificate with an error. 
In his first discourse to the Cardinals he restored to the Sacred College the 
authority that Pius IX. had appropriated. Pius 1X. had succeeded in 
forming a Sacred College which no longer sought either initiative or autho- 
rity. They were his creatures, and lett him to govern the Church in a 
manner absolutely despotic. Leo XIII., who disapproved this mode of 
procedure, would, with a generosity equal to his mind, restore the Cardinals 
to their dignity and authority as Princes of the Church. In this he com- 
mitted a great error, and fully, when too late, his Holiness became aware 
how badly the majority of the Cardinals had compensated and compensate 
him. Creatures of Pius 1X., they reject any idea of moderation and oppose 
all kinds of obstacles to the Holy Father. In point of fact, the Pontitf has 
resigned power into the hands of a Sacred College made in the image and 
similitude of Pius IX. Perceiving that he had been too precipitate in per- 
forming an act of generosity, he thought of naming new Cardinals caleu- 
lated to support him in his ideas of moderation. But, first, Nuncios were 
necessary to interpret his ideas to the various Governments. ‘To substitute 
others for Monsignors Meglia and Jaccobini would involve the necessity of 
adding in their persons two Caidinals to the Sacred College incapable of 
supporting him. Where were Nuncios and Cardinals to be found? In the 
Prelature? But are not the Prelates also creatures of Pius [X.? Hence 
the inevitable necessity of an iron hand which, destroying traditions, would 
save the Church without considering the interests of any one. 

One of the first questions Leo discussed with the Cardinals 
was as to coming to some equitable understanding with the 
King about the “deconsecrated” Chapel of the Quirmal. Their 
Eminences simply shrugged their shoulders, and took counsel 
together how they might most ellectually frustrate his designs. 
Another of the Pope's earliest acts, as our readers are aware, 
was to make friendly overtures to Father Curci, the bée noire of 
Pius IX. and the Jesuits. Here indeed he met at once with a 
sympathetic and respectful but at the same time dignified response. 

ather Curci replied to the note of Cardinal Franchi that he was 
ready and anxious to submit himself humbly to the Holy Father, 
but that he could not admit there was anything in his recent. work 
out of harmony with Catholic doctrine, and had therefore felt 


bound to decline subscribing the retractation demanded by Pius IX., 
compelling him to acknowledge as doctrines of the Church the 
speedy re-establishment of the temporal power, the abstention of 
Catholics from elections, and the impossibility of the Chureh 
coming to terms with the Kingdom of Italy. He was resolved 
never to make any acknowledgment of the kind:—- 

“These things,” said Padre Curci, “I will never recognize. Rather 
than do so I would be cut in pieces. They must make up their minds 
that Italian unity is a fact which cannot be destroyed. Whatever may be 
the form of government which rules Italy, the nation will not divide; and 
from the moment that this is the state of things, our duty is to enter into 


the public life, that religion and morals do not roll down the hill 
together.” 

The Cardinal hastened to assure him that nothing of the sort was 
required, and on his requesting that the matter might be placed 
in the hands of some impartial arbiter, the Pope very considerately 
entrusted it to his own brother, who had long been a personal 
friend of Father Curci’s. However, he had several interviews with 
Cardinal Franchi, to whom he expressed his convictions with perfect 
plainness as to the position and duty of the Church and its rela- 
tions with Italy. In one of these conversations they discussed the 
occupation of Rome, and the ex-Jesuit and ex-editor of the 
Civitta Cattolica expounded his view of the matter with a fulness. 


which may help to explain the bitterness manifested towards him 
in the Month, which is the English Jesuit organ. He is not only 
prepared to acquiesce in accomplished facts, as a matter of obvious 
prudence, but he evidently considers that the Church has reason to 
be thankful for the service rendered, however unintentionally, to 
her best interests by those who have brought about the change :— 


I, who am in the habit of seeing the hand of Providence in all the things 
of this world, maintain the belief that the occupation of Rome was Provi- 
dential. The Church deserved to be humiliated; she has not yet been so 
sufficiently. It is necessary that the Church should be the mirror of virtue, 
of morality, of honesty. Now, what has occurred? We have, thanks to 
this occupation, at the Quirinal a young King who, according to all reports, 
is an upright man, ready to do all and everything for the good of the 
country. We have a young Queen, who is respected by all the world as the 
most virtuous and best-beloved woman in Italy. With such Sovereigns, it 
follows that the Court is composed of moral and respectable persons ; and 
inasmuch as the example comes from above, see the good which may be 
done. But this example of a secular Court should, above everything else, 
serve as a stimulus to a spiritual Court. Wherefore I say that Providence 
has brought things to a point which will oblige the Pontifical Court to 
abolish many abuses, and compete in virtue and in morals with what domi- 
nates at the Quirinal. 


This must be allowed to be tolerably plain speaking, But in 
another conversation he spoke quite as plainly ona still more deli- 
cate subject. It is notorious that Leo XIII. is not in robust health, 
and that tospend the whole summer in Rome, which is not healthy 
for any one, would be extremely trying to a man of his constitution 
and antecedents, “ born in the mountains and for the last thirty-two 
years an inhabitant of the mountainous Perugia.” But then there 
is the transparent fiction of the “imprisonment” to be kept up— 
transparent, that is, to the educated world, but still worth main- 
taining as a serviceable claim on the veneration and the purses of 
millions of the faithful, who take their facts as well as their faith 
from their Ultramontane journalists and confessors. Father Curci 
even went further. He hinted that gentlemen like the editors of 
the Unita Cattolica and Civiléa Cattolica might not be sorry if a 
prolonged “imprisonment” in the Vatican should convert a hypo- 
thetical confessor for the faith into an actual martyr. Nor is there 
any reason to suppose him mistaken here. There would be the 
double advantage of transforming a living encumbrance into a de- 
parted saint. It is equally convenient to be relieved of a 
troublesome prophet, and to have the opportunity of building his 
sepulchre. “ The fanatics would have no need of poison to get rid 
of the person of the Pope . . . it would be sufficient to main- 
tain intact the ridiculous fiction of the ‘ prison.’”” When it is re- 
membered how for a century past a dark cloud of suspicion has 
hung over the deathbed of the last Pope whom the Jesuits had 
good reason to detest—one of the best and ablest who have filled 
the Papal chair since the Reformation—the significance of such 
Janguage becomes obvious. Cardinal Franchi however replied to 
Father Curci’s observations on this subject that “it is said the 
Pope should even give his life for the Church.” He met with a 

mpt and indignant rejoinder, “ For the Church, yes ; and when 

e does so we will venerate him as a martyr, but not for the 

fancies of the editors of the Unita Cattolica and Civilta Cattoliea. 

When that occurs we will pity him as a dupe and qualify his 
advisers as imbeciles or traitors.” 

In spite of these outspoken avowals the Pope sent his brother to 
Father Curci, who made a declaration satisfactory both to himself 
| and to the pontill, and was eventually invited to come and stay at 
| the Vatican. The Jesuits had previously exerted their influence to 
| prevent his being received in a convent where he had proposed, 
| with the Pope’s full consent, to make a retreat. He stayed more 
| than a week in the Vatican, and had several conversations with 
the Pope, which of course remain strictly confidential, but we 
, know from his own subsequent letter the general impression left 
‘on his mind. The Ultramontane faction are said to be straini 

every nerve to get His Holiness’s brother expelled from the 
Vatican. It appears that His Holiness summoned the Jesuit 
Father Poerio from Naples and admonished him severely on the 
course which he and his fanatical followers have adopted, and that 
he has threatened to have the Fathers at the Gesii removed from 
Rome if they do not moderate their tone. The editors of the 
_ Civilta and the Osservatore Romano—which is no longer an official 


and freedom which certainly leave nothing to be desired, and’ 


| 
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organ of the Vatican—have also been warned, and the latter has 
been directed to submit to the Archbishop of Milan. The article 
in the Opinione adds that His Holiness is still endeavouring to 
mote the appointment of Mgr. Capecelatro—one of the most 
istinguished and liberal schismatics in Italy—to the arch- 
bishopric of Naples, and that the negotiations with the German 
Goverament are suspended for the present in consequence of the 
— opposition of Cardinal Ledochowski and Mgr. Czarii. 
t thus concludes :— 

It is impossible to describe the war carried on against the Pope; but 
what causes him the greatest bitterness is the knowledge that doubts are 
telt regarding himselt, his principles, and the ideas he has many times 
manifested. Accomplish impossibilities he cannot, but Italy may be re- 
joiced at the thought that in every act, as in every word, of the Pontiti’s 
there is the constant, sineere desire that, the passions of the defenders of 
Pontitical interests becoming calmed, the citizens wil, with all the means 
liberty allows, contribute with him for the universal geod. 

We cannot of course guarantee the authenticity of this remark- 
able communication, but internal and external evidence alike tend 
to confirm its substantial accuracy. That it does not harmonize 
with the statements of the Ultramontaue press, whether English or 


foreign, is true enough. But to interpret the mind and ucts of | 


Leo XIIL. by the rendering of the Ultramontane journals is about 
as hopeful an enterprise as Mr. Froude’s favourite plan of inter- 
preting the actions of Tudor covereigus by the preambles to con- 
temporary Acts of Parliament. In the first place, they take 
care to say as little as they can on the subject, and in the next 
place that little is eminently untrustworthy. Much, for instance, 
been made of the Pope's speech to the otlicers of the disbanded 

ontifical army, which supplies almost the only plausible pretext 
é has given them for identifying his policy with that of Pius IX. 
It is now asserted, by those who ought to be well informed, that it 


was completely vanquished by the Jullanar, which in a beat to 
windward proved on this occasion even more weatherly than the 
famous cutter. What a remarkable performance this was 
for a yawl need hardly be said; but the Juléanar's sailing, 
admirable as it was, scarcely deserved more admiration than 
that of the Miranda in the early part of the match, as despite 
the delay occasioned by her anchor catching under her fore- 
fout at starting, this schooner got up to the two leading 
vessels, and actually passed the Vo! au Vent once to windward, 
though subsequently, owing to her main-topeail getting into the 
water while an attempt was being made to hoist it to leeward, 
she lost an amount of time which she was not able to regain. 
The Judlanar achieved a brilliant victory, and was again successful 
at Harwich, where, however, the racing was utterly uninteresting, 
owing to the want of wind. In the match back from Harwich 
to Southend, which was again a beat to windward, one of the 
sudden reverses which sometimes mark yacht-racing befell the 
Jullanar, as she was signaliy defeated, and the Vol aw Vent 
avenged by a vessel which, strangely enough, is said to have been 
built for the express purpose of beating the Vol aw Vent. The 
Formosa had been unable to take part in the Thames matches: 
owing to her having sprung her mainmast, but a new one 
having been stepped and the rigging got over it with 


| wonderful rapidity, she was able to sail in the Harwich to 


Southend match, and, as already stated, beat the Jullanar by 
nearly two hours. This diiference of time does not of course 


/at all represent the relative powers of the two vessels, and it 
| appears that the Formosa was able to save the tide, which accounts 
' for much of her success; but when all allowance has been made 


waa wrung irom him by the condition of the Papal finances. | 


“ Peter's pence had fallen oif considerably, and would—the Pope 
was told in so many words—fall off further still, unless be de- 
clared more distinctly for the Temporal Power.” That is likety 
enough; but of coursa if an agreement with Italy were cuc 
effected there would be no further call for this clumsy fiasco of an 


for this piece of good luck, and also for the fact that she got the 
wind first, it cannot be denied that the sailing of the new cutter 
was very remarkable, and that she is well worthy of her designer’s 
reputation. The wonderful weatherly qualities of the Miranda 


| Were again shown in this match, as, before the end of it, she had 
| both the Neva and the Fvona under her lee. 


ecclesiastical income-tax, which can never become permanently | 


popular. As it is, the Neapolitan bishops are reported to 
have received peremptory orders to apply at once for the royal 
Excquatur, and thus secure possession of their incomes and 
palaces. No thinking man can doubt that Leo XIII. is placed in 
an exceptionally trying and difficult position, where his worst foes 
are of his own household, and one false step in any direction might 
entail most disastrous consequences. But the writer in the 


Opintone is ly right i ing that firmness is the main | 
alles, | but little behind her, although she hac gone off her course in an 


requisite, and that, if the Church is to be saved from her friends, 
there is “ inevitable necessity for an iron hand.” 


THE EARLY YACHT RACES 


aga opeuing of the yacht racing season this year has cortainly 
not been marked by any event likely to be so long remem- 
bered as the appearance of the Jullanar, though a vessel just 
set afoat has won a race in very unusual fashion. ‘The 
Formosa, a cutter of 103 tous, built by Ratsey, passed the mark- 
boat first by nearly two hours in the match from Harwich to 
Southend, her principal antagonist being the famous yawl just 
mentioned ; and if this remarkable success was in part due to good 
luck, there seems to be litile doubt that it was also due to remark- 
able powers of beating to windward. The first triumph of the 
Formosa, however, bas scarcely been followed by any achievements 
like those of the Jullanar ; and moreover the new cutter belongs to 
the orthodox type, and is—if the tautology may be pardoned—a very 
beautiful vessel. She has not, therefore, either the originality or 
the ugliness which, together with admirable qualities as a racing 
yacht, have made the Jud/anar famous, and the contests in which 
she has taken part have naturally attracted much less attention 
than the matches in which that vessel astonished and alarmed 
yachtsmex. Startling novelties cannot always be expected; but 
the opening of last season was marked not only by the victories 
of the Julluna,, but by the first success of the beautiful Méranda, 
destined to sail a great deal too well. There has been no such 
incident this year, and, as on many of the days iixed for matches 
the wind has been such as delights Channel passengers, it is to be 
feared that up to the present date the season of 1878 must be 
pronounced to have been on the whole tame; although some of 
the races have been very well contested and have been made the 
more interesting from the fact that—with the exception of the 
Miranda, which seems well-nigh to have frightened away all 
competitors—no vessel has attained a very marked predominance. 
In the opening race of the season ior big yachts—the Royal 
Thames Club cutter match sailed on Monday, May 27—the Vol au 
Vent, which had for rivals the Fiona and the Neva, not only came 
in first,as was to be expected, but also achieved what was not 
always to be expected of her, and beat the Neva by so much that the 
latter vesse] was unable to perform the feat she has repeated so 
often of taking the prize from her larger antagonist. A similar 
result followed two days later in the New Thames Club cutter 
match, when the Vol au Vent beat the Neva by fifteen and the 
Fiona by seventeen minutes, sailing at times with such speed that 
the —_ which accompanied the yachts could hardly keep up 
with her. 
Southend and Harwich match, sailed on June Ist, the Vol au Vent 


The strong breezes of the first part of the following week 
caused two of the Thames yawl races to be more than usually 
interesting, and the three principal competitors were, beyond 
all dispute, the best vessels of the rig now afloat. On June 
If the indomitable Jwlanar had for antagonists the Cortsande, 
Flerinda, aud Ada, the first-named craft having a considerable 
advantage at the start, as she had dragged her anchor during 


‘the night, and was thus considerably ahead of the other yachts 


when they got off. The Jullanar gained on her during the 


' race, but could not quite succeed in coming up with her, and 


only won the match by time allowance, the Florinda being 


_ attempt to pick up aman who had fuilen overboard from another 


_ season, that from Dover to Boulo 
This success, however, was rudely interrupted. In the 
_in the extreme. Coming back there was a little more wind, but 


| adroitly handled at the last moment. 


vessel, In the London Yacht Club match of the following day 
the last-named yawl had to give up the contest early owing to an 
accident, and the struggle was entirely between the Corisande and 
the Jullanar. The latter made a bad start, but nevertheless suc- 
ceeded in finishing the race ahead of her antagonist, being very 
On the next day a third 
yawl match was sailed, and again the three vessels which have 
been mentioned contended. The Florinda was victorious; but the 
race was uninteresting owing to the light and uncertain wind, so 
that the honours gained by the Judlanar were scarcely affected by 
her defeat in this the last of the matches for large craft sailed in 
the Thames. It may naturally be asked if there were no schooner 
matches, and what the Miranda had been doing. It can only be 
answered that she could not start in a race for the excellent reason 
that no vessel of the same rig appeared to contend with her, and 
that she was not allowed to sail over the course. In like manner, 
the absence of any other schooner had prevented her from taking 
a prize in the match from Southend to Harwich, or from sailing 
in the Harwich Regatta. It may seem strange to s of an 
extremely pretty vessel as a scarecrow; but the Miranda cer- 
tainly appears to frighten yachts away. In fact, she has, if the 
expression may be allowed, been too successful for her own happi- 
ness; and she certainly was, during the early part of the season, 
in the singular position of being debarred from racing because she 
is the best racing schooner of the day. 

In the fortnight which followed the conclusion of the Thames 
races four great matches were sailed, which perhaps will long be 
remembered by yachtsmen, for the reason which must make our 
record of them brief—that is, their peculiar and exceptional 
dulness. For the Channel sail from the Nore to Dover u con- 
siderable number of vessels started, but a paltry and uncertain 
wind falling to a dead calm before many of the fleet had passed the 
mark-boat, caused the result of the match to depend to a great 
extent on chance. The ELyeria made her first appearance in a race 
since the year before last, but was unlucky and achieved nothing. 
The Florinda was the winner, followed by the Judlanar, and the 
cutter prize was taken by the Neva. The matches which followed 
ought to have been the most interesting of the year; but the 
weather which delighted farmers proved cruelly tantalizing to 
the owners and captains of racing yachts. On Monday and 
Tuesday of last week when the cutter, schooner, and yaw] matches 
of the Cinque Ports Club were sailed, the breeze was so light and 
so oiten failedaltogether that almosteverything depended on chance, 
and it was scarcely possible to say which vessel did best. 
On the Wednesday came what is sometimes the best race of the 
eand back; but the same 4 

all 


voking fine weather made the sail over to the coast of France 
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this got round from N.E. to N., 60 that chance again had much to do 
with the result of the match. The Formosa took the first and the 
Florinda the second prize. The Miranda had at last found an 
antagonist in the Australia, which came in ahead of her, but 
according to the official decision failed to save her time by five 
seconds. The matches next sailed were due to the enterprise 
of the municipality of Ostend, who determined to have a regatta 
this year, and who, aided by one of the principal citizens, offered 
izes for three races—one from Dover to Ostend, a second from 
tend to the Wielingen lightship and back, and a third from 
Qstend to Dover. The first was sailed on the day after the 
Boulogne match, the start being at four in the afternoon. At the 
beginning many of the yachts were becalmed, and some of 
them, drifted by the tide towards the North-East, were in danger 
of fouling vessels at anchor. Subsequently a breeze sprang up, 
which, though varying in strength, never died away, and took the 
= fleet over to Ostend. Victory fell to the Jullanar, which 
been sailed with great judgment at the start, as her captain 
had taken her straight out into the Channel at first instead of 
staading to the East, so that she got a better tide than most of 
the other yachts and also a slight wind, while many of them were 
becalmed. Sheled the way over the whole course, closely followed by 
the Miranda, which passed the mark-boat between five and six 
minutes after her. The start in the match off Ostend was witnessed 
by the King of the Belgians, who had taken the trouble to come 
from Brussels. The day was beautiful and well suited for a Royal 
progress, but was unpleasant for yacht sailors, as there was but a very 
ight breeze, and it was justly deemed expedient to stop the race at 
the end of the first round, instead of letting the yachts sail twice 
over the course, as had been intended. The Formosa was the 
winner, beating the Vol au Vent amongst others ; but this scarcely 
proves the superiority of the first-named cutter, as the Vol aw 
Vent's mainsail appears to set very badly. The second prize was 
taken by the Ada, a fine yawl which was not fortunate either 
«luring last season or at the beginning of this, but will probably 
take a good place amongst racing yachts. The Corinne started 
but had no chance against the Miranda, and gave up the contest 
after passing the light-ship. 
The race from Ostend to Dover, sailed on Monday last, was but 
@ very tame one, there being only an extremely light and fitful 
breeze. The Neva and Fiona led at first, but were passed after a 
time by the Florinda. Hersuccess, however, was of no avail in 
the end as the fortunes of the race changed completely near Dover, 
the three leading vessels running into a calm under the land 
and ultimately coming in last. The huge Lufra was the first to 
pass the mark-boat, followed by the Ada, which saved her time 
on the larger craft, and took the first prize, the second falling to 
the Vol au Vent, and the third to the Miranda. As has been 
seen, pitiless weather went far to mar the interest of the 
Ostend matches; but it should be said that all that could possibly 
be done was done to make them successful. The Ostend authorities 
wisely called to their aid the Committee of the Cinque. Ports 
Yacht Club, and the management of everything connected with 
the races certainly deserved the highest praise. 


COPYRIGHT. 


7 Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the 
law relating to copyright is both thorough and practical. Con- 
ceived in no timid or hesitating spirit of reform, it is nevertheless 
happily free from the weakness of a merely speculative considera- 
tion of the subject. Sir Louis Mallet is the only member of the 
Commission who has ventured on to the dangerous quicksand of 
first principles, and the separate Report in which he expresses his 
doubts and opinions leaves us with an increased sense of respect 
for the more modest labours of his fellows. He has arrived at the 
somewhat alarming conclusion that the claim to copyright rests 
zpon no solid foundation, but the reasons he adduces in support of 
this view seem to be scarcely convincing. “The right conferred 
by a copyright law,” he tells us, “derives its chief value from the 
discovery of the art of printing, and there appears no reason for 
giving to authors any nn share in the value of a mechanical in- 
vention to which they have contributed nothing, than to any 
ether member of the community.” This in itself is a sufficiently 
startling doctrine, and might with a very little ingenuity be 
extended in such a way as to disturb almost every kind of pro- 
prietary right. The man who preserves his diamonds by the 
prudent use of a lock invented by Mr. Chubb is unquestionably 
deriving a greater benefit from the virtues of that particular con- 
trivance, in the invention of which he has had no share, than others 
of the community who have no diamonds to preserve. In 
like manner the manufacturer who enriches himself by the use of 
steam is benefited ina greater degree by its invention than another 
who is content to drive a windmill; but it has never been urged 
in either case that the exceptional advantage is a reason for with- 
drawing from the fortunate possessor of the Chubb lock or the 
steam-engine the ordinary protection afforded by the law. Authors 
do not claim a monopoly in the art of printing, any more than 
they assert a right to the exclusive use of the words they employ ; 
they merely ask to be allowed to keep for their own that particu- 
lar form of words in which their ideas are expressed, and for 
which the art of printing serves merely as a means of distribution. 
It is idle to seek in any funcied “state of nature,” or even in the 
usages of primitive life, for the foundation of such a right as this. 


Literature itself is only the creation of civilized society, and the 


rights instituted for its protection must of necessity be found to . 


be of comparatively recent date and of very gradual development. 
But Sir Louis Mallet strives to fortify his position by the state- 
ment of another doctrine which seems to us equally unsound. The 
necessity for the recognition of any form of private property, he 
ints out, springs from the limited supply of that for which there 
is an unlimited demand; and he contends that in the case of lite 
rature the supply, except for artificial restrictions, would be prac- 
tically unlimited, and that these restrictions are therefore in conflict 
with the interests of society. But in this surely he is begging 
the whole question at issue. It is true, no doubt, that of existing 
books the number of printed copies might be indefinitely multi- 
plied ; but these books, it must be remembered, have been issued in 
the exercise of a right already protected by law, and there is no 
kind of evidence that they would have been so issued except for the 
encouragement which such protection affords to the author. 
Society benefits, not by the extended distribution of mere words, 
but of words so arranged as to convey a particular intellectual 
impression: and we have absolutely no assurance that authors 
would supply these models for the printing-press unless they 
ssed some guarantee that they were to share in the fruits of 
the undertaking. Indeed the growth of the present law of copy- 
right points to a directly opposite conclusion. It proves that the 
need of such protection has been felt exactly in proportion as the 
mechanical facilities for the printing and publishing of books have 
been developed. But, in Sir Louis Mallet’s opinion, the legis- 
lation we possess has been granted merely in the interests of a 
class, and he thinks there is as yet no sufficient evidence of the 
effect that would be produced by giving free play to the natural 
laws of supply and demand. We hold, on the contrary, that the 
state of things existing between this country and America offers 
ample material for forming a judgment on the subject. To this 
state of things, indeed, Sir Louis Mallet himself refers, and the 
only support for his theory which he is able to gather from the 
evidence offered to the Commission is that British authors of emi- 
nence are often able to make profitable arrangements with Ameri- 
can publishers. But this fact, rightly appreciated, merely proves that 
the temporary monopoly aflorded by the purchase of early proof-sheets 
or stereotyped plates is, in the case of well-known writers, so 
valuable as to become a marketable commodity. It is, in fact, a 
species of copyright naturally created by the distance that sepa- 
rates the two countries, and by the time that necessarily elapses 
before the literary productions of the one can be appropriated in 
the other. 

Turning now to the Report of the Commissioners, we find that 
they tuke for granted the wisdom and necessity of the right which 
Sir Louis Mallet contests, and proceed at once to the consideration 
of the practical amendments required by the imperfect state of the 
existing law. The law itself, scattered over fourteen Acts of Par- 
liament and a multitude of recorded cases, has been reduced to the 
form of a digest by Sir James Stephen. Considering that these 
enactments are “ drawn in different styles, and some are drawn so 
as to be hardly intelligible,” and that “ their arrangement is often 
worse than their style,” the public and the legal profession are not 
a little indebted to Sir James Stephen for the skilful performance 
of a difficult and arduous task. By the help of this digest we are 
able to follow in their order the various recommendations of the 
Commissioners, and to er at once the extent of the changes 

roposed to be introduced. And this methodical arrangement of the 
y of the present law will beno less helpful tothe Legislature itself 
when the time comes to give practical effect to the suggested reform. 
The first topic of importance touched upon by the Report concerns 
the proposed substitution of a royalty system for the present law 
of copyright. Theoretically there is no doubt a strong argument 
in favour of such a change. As Sir Louis Mallet justly observes, 
“a monopoly should never be created with the view of re- 
munerating a person or class if that object can be effected without 
it”; and if authors could be properly protected by a system of 
royalty, the publishers might be fairly left to take care of them- 
selves. But unless the business of publishing were itself made a 
Government monopoly, it is difficult to see how that protection 
could be assured. As long as publishers were left to conduct their 
business without official inspection or control, the unfortunate 
author would always be at the mercy of unscrupulous adventurers 
whose accounts might be far from exact, and from whom the 
royalties could not always be easily recovered. These practical 
difficulties would seem to be almost insuperable; and, although a 
modified form of the system now exists in Italy, the Commission 
has apparently received no evidence of its satisfactory working. 
We need not be surprised, then, that after due deliberation the Com- 
missioners find themselves unable to recommend such a radical 
change in the existing law. Their decision is supported by the fact 
that—except in Italy, and there only to a limited extent—the royalty 
— has not been adopted by any foreign State. It remains 
ost without experiment, and, if it is to be tried at all, the most 
me course would be to adopt some such suggestion as that 
ately made by M. Victor Hugo, who proposed that it should be used 
not as a substitute for, but rather as a supplement to, the present 
law of copyright. 

Having disposed of this liminary question, the Com- 
missioners proceed to consider the term of copyright. At present 
the copyright in books endures for the life of the author and seven 
years after his death, or for forty-two years from the date of 
publication, whichever period may happen to expire last. This is 
a mode of calculation that has not found 1 favour in other countries, 
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and it is besides open to various objections of a practical kind. The 
Commissioners have therefore been led to suggest a fixed term 
consisting of the life of the author and thirty years after his death, 
which coincides in principle with the Jaws of other European 
States, though it is shorter by twenty years than the term allowed 
in France, Russia, Spain, and Portugal. There is evidently no 
magical virtue in the choice of thirty years, and as the popular con- 
ception of an author's rights is gradually developed, it is not im- 
probable that the term may be further extended. In the meantime 
there are other reforms suggested by the chaotic state of our present 
law which more ntly demand the attention of the Legislature. 
Perhaps the most flagrant injustice revealed by the Report is that 
which concerns the relations of the mother-country with the 
colonies. As the Commissioners point out, “a colonial author is 
now in a worse position than a foreign author who is the subject 
of a country with 
vention.” If he publish his works in his own country he has no 
aes under the British law. They can be reprinted without 
is authority either in England or abroad ; and this is the more 
ir inasmuch as the colonist has no corresponding right over 
the works of British authors published at home—such works 
enjoy the protection of the law in every part of the empire. The 
Commissioners therefore propose, in effect, that publication in 
any one of the colonies should hereafter confer the same rights as 
publication in England, and they further recommend that, even 
when a work by a British author is first published in a foreign 
country, he shall afterwards be allowed to secure his right in 
England by republication within a term of three years. Another 
important section of the Report deals with the copyright in 
dramatic pieces, where the confusion and perplexity of the existing 
law are a source of constant practical injustice. It has long 
been uncertain whether the publication of a drama in the 
form of a book does or does not destroy the acting right, 
and there is also a further uncertainty as to whether 
the performing right can be gained at all if the drama 
is so published before its performance at the theatre. If 
the very simple recommendation of the Commissioners is 
adopted, these vexed questions will be finally set at rest. 
The public performance of a play will then be held to invest its 
author with literary copyright, and, conversely, printed publica- 
tion will confer the right of public performance. As regards the 
dramatization of novels, the proposed reform is equally simple and 
complete. At present the author of a novel or a poem is completely 
at the mercy of the first literary hack who chooses to adapt the 
work to the purposes of the stage. He can neither suppress the 
performance of the most ludicrbus travesty of his story, nor has he 
any claim to a share of the profits that may be derived from the 
experiment. But this is so only in England, for in France and 
America any dramatization without consent is visited as an in- 
fringement of copyright, The Commissioners have therefore wisely 
suggested that our law should be assimilated in this respect to the 
laws of those two countries. 

Perhaps the least satisfactory part of the Report is that 
which deals with the claim of copyright in works of art. Here 
again the existing law offers a picture of helpless and hopeless 
confusion, and any change must be welcomed as a change 
for the better. But we must still confess to the opinion that the 
particular change recommended by the Commissioners is inconsis- 
tent with the general spirit of their Report, and likely in itself to 
prove of practical injustice to the class most nearly aifeeted. At 

resent, when an artist sells a picture without any express stipu- 
ation, the copyright fuils altogether. It vests in neither party to 
the contract, and is in fact left free to any pirate who can gain 
access to the picture for the purpose of copying it. And, however 
bad these copies may be, however injurious to the reputation of 
the artist or to the commercial value of the work itself, neither 
artist nor owner can take any steps to suppress their publication 
unless at the time of the sale the right has been reserved to one 
or the other by an agreement in writing. Now the Commissioners 
fully recognize the necessity of putting an end to this absurd state 
of things, and they fully admit that “the artists as a body are 
unanimous in their desire to have the copyright reserved to 
them by law.” Unfortunately, however, they have themselves 
arrived at a directly opposite conclusion, and they recommend 
that in all cases where there is no agreement to the con- 
trary the copyright should go as a matter of course to 
the purchaser of the picture. If this recommendation should 
be accepted by the Legislature it will have the efiect of 
extinguishing altogether the separate existence of copyright in 
works of art. That right will then be completely merged in the 
work from which it is derived, and the artist who desires authority 
to engrave his own picture will be reduced to the position of a 
purchaser seeking to buy back what in fact he has never sold. To 
give legal authority to such a doctrine as this would be rather to 
encourage @ retrograde movement and to weaken the efficacy of 
those ideas out of which the conception of literary and artistic 
property has gradually formed itself. If the copyright as distinot 
from the picture is to be recognized at all as an independent pos- 
session, it should scarcely be allowed to pass without a deliberate 
transfer ; and indeed we {ail to recognize any essential distinction 
between the attitude of the Commission as a body and the extreme 
view advocated by Sir James Stephen, who is disposed to abolish 
copyright in pictures altogether. ‘‘I do not approve of copyright 
in pieturesand statues,” he writesin a noteappended to the Report, 
“ because a picture or a statue has a value of its own which is pot 
affected by its being copied, and copies of it are themselves works 


which we have an international copyright con- 


of art of various degrees of merit.” But the very fact that the 
value of a picture or statue is not affected by its being copied may 
be even more strongly urged asa reason in favour of copyright, and 
of vesting that right rather in the author than the owner. It 
roves, if it proves anything, that the two kinds of property are 
in themselves distinct and easily separable; and it shows that, by 
reserving the copyright to the author, no practical injustice is 
done to the purchaser. For it cannot be questioned that the value 
of the copyright, as well as the value of the picture, is originally 
created by the painter, who has thereby a title to a share in the 
advantages to be derived from the exercise of the right. The 
Commissioners would seem to have been partly influenced in their 
decision by the difficulty of separating portraits from other works 
of art, and by a consequent feeling of reluctance to leaving the 
copyright of portraits in the hands of the artist. But the pur- 
chaser in this case, as in others, could surely be left to look after 
his own interests, and those artists who made any difficulty about 
transferring the copyright of portraits to their owners would quickly 
discover that they were thereby injuring their own interests, 

We can do no more than mention the instructive section of the 
Report which treats of the possibility of an International Copy- 
right Convention with America. The Commissioners give a full 
and impartial account of the difliculties that have stood in the 
way of such an arrangement ; and we may observe that the evi- 
dence brought before them shows that American as well as 
English authors are anxious that some settlement of the question 
should be secured. 


CRICKET. 


—— cricket season of 1878 has already proved to be a very 
remarkable one. The thing that is does not resemble the: 
thing that has been; and only enthusiasts who lay long odds on 
Cambridge in the University match pretend to foresee the thing 
that shall be. Three causes have combined to make a welcome: 
ditference between the May and June of this year and the Mays. 
and Junes of the years that immediately preceded it, as seen from. 
the point of view of the cricketer. First, the Australian team 
has awakened an entirely fresh interest in the game. Secondly,. 
the weather has added to the uncertainty of cricket. Thirdly, 
Mr. W. G. Grace has not been the despot who reduces all 
bowlers, good and bad, to the same level, and makes an average: 
score of seventy or so in every innings. 

It is proper, in considering these three facts, to give the first. 
place to our Australian visitors. Not very many people kept an 
eye on the doings of the English Eleven that went to Australia 
two or three years ago. It was not exactly a representative 
Eleven, or, at least, if it represented the skill of England, it did 
not represent the geniality and pleasant temper of good amateur 
cricket. The most casual observer, how-ver, was compelled to 
note that the English Eleven often met with its match. It was 
the batting, rather than the bowling and fielding, of certain 
colonists we heard of; and when it was known that the 
Australians were to play a series of return matches in this 
country, half-informed cricketers thought first of the pleasure of 
seeing the Bannermans bat. It was understood that the 
colonists were pretty strong, but it was fancied that our grounds, 
so often damp and heavy, would not suit the play of men accus- 
tomed to wickets hardened by the long Australian droughts. 
The play of the visitors in their first match at Nottingham rather 
strengthened this view, though their want of practice made it no. 
real test. It was at Lord’s, when they played a very strong team 
of M. 0. C. on a very damp wicket, that ail calculations were up- 
set. The strength of the Australians was found to lie in their 
bowling and fielding. They twice got rid of their opponents for 
seores that were, as the Scotch minister said when the rain inter- 
rupted his prayer for fine weather, “just ridiculous.” Mr. 
Spofforth had the chief honours of the fatal day at Lord’s. He 
bowls with all his heart and weight and might; his high overhand 
action being rather that of a man who is dashing down a heavy 
weight than of a bowler. Few players who bowl with all their 
hearts bow] with their heads too ; and we presume no one expected 
much dodginess or change of pace from Mr. Cecil Boyle or Mr. 
Fellowes of old days. Mr. Spotforth, on the other hand, is quite 
a “ head-bowler,” and was said, after his first success, to be as 
artful as Mr. A. G. Steel in his very different style. Like all the 
Australians, he puts much faith in a “yorker,” or “tice,” as it 
used to be called—a ball pitching just on the place where 
the bat naturally touches the ground when the batsman takes 
guard. Many of the best bats of Marylebone and Middlesex ~ 
have succumbed this year to the fatal “ yorker,” which takes. 
a wicket, as it were, by storm. The strength of the Australians 
lies in the fact that when Mr. Spofforth’s riddle is mastered, or 
when he is not on his day (and when he bowls loosely he gets 
terribly punished), there are reserves of very excellent bowling. No 
one could possibly bowl better than Mr. Boyle did at Prince’s, in 
the first day of the match. He seemed to have hit on the very 
spot which made it necessary for the batsmen to play him forward, 
and he varied his pace so cleverly that man after man played too 
soon, and sent an easy catch into the hands of the bowler or some 
other field. If Mr. Boyle is not successful, Mr. Allan may be 
depended on to rival him, or Mr. Garrett will bowl with precisely 
similar straightness,cleverness, and perseverance. A more disastrous 
scene than the fall of five wickets of Middlesex for fourteen runs 
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in the second innings has rarely testified to the supreme excellence 
of bowling. It was bad enough to see Mr. Webbe, after his 
brilliant score in the first innings, yield to his first ball in the 
second ; but the loss of Mr. Hadow’s wicket was even a more 
gloomy spectacle. It is unlikely that better bowling than that of 
Mr. Garrett and Mr. Allan, or fielding more catlike in agility than 
that of Mr. Spofforth and the Bannermans and Mr. Blackham, will 
this year console for their defeat the members of vanquished clubs 
and counties. 

While the Australians thus set an example of conduct in the 
field, it is impossible to say that their batting is of the first order. 
Even though they beat M.C.C., they were entirely unable to cope 
with Shaw and Morley. Though Mr. W. G. Grace is a persever- 


ing bowler, and Mr. Steel apparently a freshman of colossal genius, | 


a strong batting Eleven could not have been twice over-mastered by 
them, as the Australians were mastered at Prince’s. In their match 
with Surrey they showed, perhaps, more batting skill than in their 
long score of 240 against an Eleven of Middlesex Gentlemen. 
When one remembers that at Lord’s several ground bowlers of 
the second rank are “ put on” before the Gentlemen who bowled 
for Middlesex, it will be obvious that the latter were fortunate in 
getting rid of the Australians as easily as they did. At one time, 
in the first innings of the Middlesex match, the Australians ap- 
peared to be completely mastered by bowling of no very remark- 
able difficulty. Afterwards they rallied, and hit very freely ; but 
people are tempted to ask how many runs they could get off the 
admirable bowling of Spotforth, Boyle, and Allan, if it were pitted 
against them. 

So much interest has been excited by the affairs in which the 
visitors take part, that the game in general has become more attrac- 
tive than before. Thusa large gathering of people watched Cambridge 

lay a not very powerful Eleven of M.C.C. The success of Cambridge 
a been one of the features of the season which is now at its acme, 
‘The University has defeated Surrey and Yorkshire and some strong 
teams which visited Cambridge. Mr. A. G. Steel is perhaps the 
most successful bowler of his year; Mr. Lyttelton’s great score of 
113 against the Australians is so far the chief feat of English 
batsmen. The cricket, indeed, of several of the Cambridge Eleven 
is like champagne compared to flat soda-water, so brilliant is the 
wrist play, so determined the hitting, so lively and graceful the 
fielding of the Lytteltons and others. Oxford, on the other 
hand, has passed a depressing summer term in the floods without 
winning amatch. The exploits of “her great twin brethren ” have 
not been on a level with those of the illustrious Cambridge men, 
though her captain has distinguished himself more than once. His 
bowlers are youths untried, and it is quite natural that Cambridge 
should be selected to play the Australians late in July, and that 
every one should predict the defeat of Oxford in the University 
match. Nothing among the uncertainties of cricket is so baffling 
to prophecy as the University match. Whether men are nervous 
in the crisis of their cricketing fate, or whether they practise too 
much and lose the mettle of their bowling, or whatever other 
causes may contribute to the resuit, the match is never one to be 
despaired of. Just as Mr. Grace has had his ill luck, and has 
failed to lead his county to victory against Surrey, so Cambridge 
may find the Ist of July to be what Malory calls “the wicked 
day of destiny.” The performances of the Australian Eleven have a 
lesson for all amateurs (professionals cannot help themselves), and 
especially for members of the Universities. The lesson is, that it 
is well to avoid too much practice. Quantity of cricket is the 
enemy of quality, The muscles are relaxed, the players are “ stale,” 
as trainers say, and bowlers are the chief sufferers. At Oxford or 
Cambridge a college bowler is an overworked animal, Every day 
an the week he exerts himself to the utmost, often on grounds-fatal 
to his style. There are not too many good bowlers, and they are 
kept in endless exercise. Bowling becomes “a dull mechanic art,” 
instead of one in which freshness and delicacy of touch make 
half*the battle. At the public schools, as every professional 
“coach” knows, bowlers fatigue themselves without limit. The 
Australians, we believe, do not practise nearly so much as our 
undergraduates and public school boys. Engaged in commerce for 
the most part, or in professions, it is only in the evenings that they 
are “serious”—to quote the Brussels rowing man—and on the 
weekly holidays or half-holidays. Hence their careful method, 
and their freshness and vivacity. It may be added, that the regular 
work of schools and colleges would not suffer, while cricket would 
be improved, if boys and undergraduates played less than eight 
hours every day. Though a thing of minor importance, this con- 
sideration should not be overiooked. It is better to get a first and 
bowl well than to waste time, get a second, and bowl ill. The 
season is too late to be moralized with profit, but, at last, it offers 
true cricketing weather. Long scores are made once more. With 
many reasons to hope for a series of exciting contests, people 
who like cricket may say, with Leo X., that these are good times 


‘to livein. True wickets and lively play come with the heats of | 
late June and July, and console the faithful for the sultry nights | 


and scorching days. 


THE VALE OF EVESHAM. 
Na the topographer or tourist meditatinga pleasant excursion 


ithin a convenient range of interesting and easily accessible | 
country, we can recommend for exploration the Vale of Evesham. | 
It isa district not only abounding in ecclesiastical and historical _ and More, looks ont from the north bank of the Avon over the 


features and memorials, but also, by reason of the rich alluvial 
soil deposited on the meadows of Shakspeare’s Avon, a singularly 
thriving trac. of country. It was called by Leland “ the horrewm 
of Worcestershire,” and by a later panegyrist “an Eden of 
fertility,” while it is known to modern agriculturists as an 
Eldorado of market gardens, fruit crops, and cherry orchards. 
Approaching this region, as it would suit the convenience of many 
tourists to do, from Malvern and Worcester, the railway traveller 
is attracted midway between Pershore and Evesham by the church 
and rectory of Fladbury, standing high and compact above the 
Avon, with a well-to-do and old-fashioned village, of some pre- 
tensions to the dignity of a town, between them and the railway 
station. As the train steams onward towards Evesham, after cross- 
ing the railway bridge, curiosity prompts the query what may be 
that broad-fronted, substantial dwelling of Queen Anne’s date, 
with terrace walks and tiers of verdant sward reaching down to 
the bank of the Avon, the most copious of kitchen gardens, 
and walls and garden-houses to match, which looks across the deep, 
sluggish flood, ever and anon enlivened by the picturesque vision 
of a barge or a pleasure-boat, with the Craycomb Hills in the 
distance beyond. It is Fladbury Rectory; not, indeed, the 
“ faire, large, old, and stately parsonage” which Richard Symonds, 
the Royalist topographer, visited in 1644 in the march of the 
King’s army, and in the hall and dining-room windows of which he 
noticed much old glass with the arms of the see of Worcester, the 
Beauchamps, Warwicks, Clares, Le Despensers, &c., now finding a 
place in a window on the north side of the church’s chancel, but 
a structure of considerably later date, which, however, retains 
much of the stateliness of its predecessor—its broad staircases, 
ample corridors, pillared reception-rooms, and so forth. Its 
superiority to average country parsonages is due to the fact that 
from the days of Ethelred of Mercia, Fladbury or Fledanbyrig, 
“the town by the river,” has been a manor and a living of the 
see of Worcester. Temporarily given back to Ethelred by Egwine, 
Bishop of Worceste~ nd founder of Evesham Abbey, in exchange 
for one at Stratford-on-Avon, it reverted to the see after the King’s 
death ; and there is no doubt that at Fladbury a monastery was 
established some years before the foundation of Evesham Abbey, 
which Egwine is said to have attached to it. Towards the close 
of the century in which Evesham arose, a Bishop of Worcester 
entertained King Offa at Fladbuzy, and the church of Worcester 
received the lands of Croppethorne, Netherton, Elmley, Hampton, 
Bengeworth, in token of royal favour; but little more is known of 
the monastery of Fladbury, absorbed probably in the see and 
college of Worcester, or outshone by the more splendid ecclesias- 
tical foundations of Pershore and Evesham. 

The late Rector of Fladbury, to whom the parish is indebted 
for a brief monograph of its notadb:lia, surmises that the church 
suffered from the invaders’ fire at the time when the Danes devas- 
tated the Severn Valley. Of the present edilice, the style of the 
tower is in some features Early Norman, while the rest of the 
church is Perpendicular; but it may be assumed from the signs 
of the action of fire afforded by stones used in recent repairs, that 
the former site of the Saxon church and monastery was in the 
same quarter, and that its cemetery was ideutical with the present 
churehyard, the monastery being situate on the north side of 
the church. But while the traces of this monastery no longer exist, 
there remain substantial tokens of a parish long the favourite 
country residence of the bishops of the diocese. The spacious 
fourteenth-century church contains’ an altar tomb of the Throck- 
mortons, one of whom was sub-treasurer of England in the reign of 
Henry VI., and whose ancient seat is in a village of that name, 
still a chapelry of Fladbury. A tablet in the south aisle comme- 
morates “ John Darby, the high constable, who by Juliana his wife 
had issue George, deservedly called the tree-planter,” and bears the 
date of 1609. Another mural monument in the vestry, to which it 
was relegated from the chancel in 1865, though the bust still holds 
its original place on the north wall, commemorates the precocity in 
youthful learning, and the steadiast churchmanship in riper age, 
of Wilham Lloyd, Bishop successively of St. Asaph, Lichfield, 
and Worcester, and one of the Seven bishops imprisoned in the 
Tower by James II. It was his son, we are told in the memorial 
epitaph, who built the present rectory. In the south aisle there 
are also tablets to the old family ot Perrot, of Craycombe, one 
representing on the leaf of a bulky folio these pretty verses on an 
infant 

Like a dew drop kissed off by the sun’s rising beam, 
A brief but a beauteous existence was given. 

His soul seemed to come down to earth by a dream, 
And only to wake when ascended to heaven. 


An effective alabaster reredos, of modern design, and an Early 
English double piscina with trefoil-headed arches and sedilia, are 
other features of a well cared-for church, with which all the sur- 
roundings are inkeeping. One marvels how such solid indications 
of ecciesiastical well-being consist with the memorandum which 
Symonds has preserved of the Fladbury parson’s wife in 1644 :— 
“A young woman often carrying a milke-payle on her head in the 
street; so far from pride” (Symonds's Diary, p.27). Probably 
the buxom dairy-woman in question was the wife, not of the 
non-resident incumbent (a bishop, or his son, or near kinsman), 
but of his scantily paid locum-tenens, fain to eke out his slender 
stipend by the useful arts and sciences of his humbly born help- 
mate. 

“Fladbury cum capellis,” as it is called in old maps of the 
county, from its chapelries of Wyre Piddle, Throckmorton, Hill, 
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_bouring chapel of Pinvin has more claim to such title. 


‘three miles from the latter starting-point is the town of Pershore, 
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rich alluvial meadows which the stream twice intersects within 
eye-range, having Charlton and its Manor House, the former 
seat of the Dineleys, to the east, and Cropthorne, an interesting 
and picturesque church on an eminence more nearly south. From 
some points of view may be seen the Bredon Hills in the direc- 
tion of Tewkesbury. Taking the road for Pershore first, in pre- 
ference to that for Evesham, because a drive along it enables 
us to visit one at least of Fladbury’s chapelries, and pushing north- 
westward to Wyre Piddle, we come upon a curious little church 
of very early Norman character. The chancel arch has often 
been quoted as Saxon or ante-Norman; but that of the neigh- 
Wyre has 
some very good old glass in its west window, some curious speci- 
mens of old encaustic tiles, a bell-turret rising from the east end 
of the nave, an early font, and the original stone altar embedded 
ia the floor at the east-end. On either side of the chancel arch 
are deep hagioscopes or squints: and the hamlet of Wyre gives 
a further sign of its ecclesiastical connexion by its ancient stone 
cross, as it is entered from Fladbury. At a distance of some 


indebted for its prosperity, like Evesham and Fladbury, not less 
to its rich alluvial soil and the abundance of pear-trees from 
which it derives its name, than to the prestige and patronage of its 
sometime abbey. 

Situated on the right bank of the Avon, near its confluence with 
the Bow, Pershore is about a mile to the south of the station, and 
the remaining vestiges of its ancient glorious Benedictine abbey, 
the ground of which covered two acres, are approached by the 
Lice Street or Lych Street, so called because corpses were carried 
through it to the lych-gate or cemetery entrance. As at Evesham, 
two parish churches have been built in the precincts of the abbey, 
the one in present use being that of the Holy Cross, a once cruciform 
church, with Decorated tower, Early Norman tower arches and 
transept, and a grand Early English choir, said to be the work of 
the same builder as Salisbury Cathedral. It has a very rich and 
lofty clerestory. Perhaps the finest feature in the whole fabric, 
maimed as it is of its original cruciform proportions, is the beautiful 
Lantern Tower of Early English work, merging into Decorated. 
The view from this to the eastward is, since the restoration of the 
church some forty years ago, by no means ineffective, although 
its termination in an apse falls short of what might have been 
accomplished by the elongation of the east end to the original 
limit of the Lady Chapel. It would be a tedious task to 
trace the history of the various catastrophes which from the 
earlier days of the monastery of Oswald, nephew of Ethelred, till 
the demolition of the abbatial buildings at the Reformation, and the 
purchase by the town of the Holy Cross church, have affected the 
architecture of the structure. Suffice it to say that it may vie 
with Salisbury and Lincoln Cathedrals in two of its features, whilst 
in recumbent eiligies of knights of the Plantagenet era and altar 
tombs, old and new glass, and a fresco-painting by Clayton and Bell 
above the chancel arch, the building is worthy of the town 
and its antecedents. The adjoining church of All Saints, just 
across the road, though it has a tolerable Perpendicular tower, is 
chiefly notable as an example of what a neglected church may 
come to. Pershore Abbey, like Evesham in this respect also, 
was a mitred abbey, and conferred on its abbots a seat in 
Parliament. The main street of Pershore realizes in a perhaps 
somewhat less degree than Evesham the Homeric epithet of 
evpvayvia; its domestic architecture is diversified by an inter- 
mixture of curious black and white timbered houses, and the town 
generally has recovered in its present agricultural importance the 

ition it enjoyed under its ecclesiastical patrons. The living is 
in the gift of the Dean and Chapter of Westminster. 

In returning to Fladbury, with the Malvern Hills in the back- 
ground to the west and the Bredon Hills to the south, the country 
on either hand appears the perfection of fertility. We pass on by 
rail or road, skirting Crayecombe House and domain after crossing 
the river at the end of the wood attached to Fladbury Rectory, and 
in due course arrive at the town of Evesham, on the right bank of the 
Avon, which, however, is crossed near the station, so as to present 
the abbey tower and the two parochial churches of St. Lawrence 
and All Saints in one churchyard on the left. Like Pershore, 
Evesham was a mitred abbey, with very considerable lands, reve- 
nues, and jurisdiction—all, however, swept away by the date of 
1540. ‘The town rises from the bank of the river, here forming a 
bend like a horseshoe. The abbey is ascribed to the Saxon saint 
and bishop Lgwin, in the eighth century, of whom a tradition 
tells that, beirg sent a prisoner in fetters to Rome on a false 
charge, he cast the key which locked them into the Avon, 
and on his arrival the Roman Tiber, from a fish’s belly, gave 
up what the English Avon had swallowed. There are several 
variants indeed of this miracle, the emblems of which—a chain and 
horselock in chevron between three mitres—are represented on the 
abbey arms; and another story ascribes to Egwin’s swineherd, 
Eoves, from whom comes the name of Hethomme, Eovesham, 
Evesham, or, as it is familiarly pronounced, “ Esham,” the abbey 
and monastery founded by Ethelred, King of Mercia, at Egwin’s 
instance, on the foggy briery swamp which became the head 
of a fertile vale. The abbey dates from 701, and was dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary. A great part of its extant 
history, beyond the catalogue of its abbots, consists in the 
account given in a Chronicle edited by Mr. Macray, of the 
Bodleian, for the Master of the Rolls’ Series, of the struggles of 
the monks against a profligate abbot, Roger Norreys, in the thir- 


arising out of more worldly ambition, to secure exemption 
from episcopal superintendence; and the Chronicle above re- 
ferred to records the decision (A.D. 1204) in England, and after- 
wards at Rome by Pope Innocent in 1205, in favour of the juris- 
diction of the abbey over the Vale and its churches. Abbot 
Norreys was deposed in 1213, leaving behind him the ill savour 
of his misrule, and Abbot Marleberge died in 1336. Of the 
monastic establishment—which in his day covered a large extent 
of ground south of the cloche-tower, with cloisters and chapter 
house (of which a trace still remains in a beautiful, though 
distigured, cloister arch), to say nothing of offices, garden, 
fish-pond, and vineyard, which the ae wall, stretching 
across the peninsula formed by the Avon, separated from the 
town—only one or two scattered memorials are extant. The 
approach from the town to the churchyard, which encloses 
both the churches of Evesham, as well as the clock-tower, 
the noblest vestige of the ancient abbey, is through a Norman 
gateway from the south-east corner of the market-place. On each 
side of it are semicircular arches, the bases of the semi-columns. 
supporting them being beneath the present soil level, and a 
wooden tenement crossing the space which was once covered by 
an arch springing from the capitals. But the main entrance to 
the churchyard is by the cloche-tower gateway, added to the 
abbey by the penultimate Abbot Clement Lichfield in 1533. It 
is an elegant Perpendicular tower, covered east and west more 
elaborately than at the transverse points with rich, but chaste and 
not crowded, ornaments, and raised on a base of twenty-two feet 
square to 117 feet high at the summit of the vanes, and adorned 
with battlements and pinnacles. It has been argued that Abbot 
Lichfield, in an inscription over a window in a chapel which he 
added to the abbey church, does not claim to have built the clock- 
tower, but only that it was built in his day; but there seems to. 
have been a constant tradition that it was done at his expense, 
and it was fitting that some memorial of him should survive: 
the iconoclasts. Anyhow the tower, seen from across the 
Avon, impresses beholders as grand and magnificent in its 
seeming connexion with the churches of St. Lawrence and All 
Saints, which it outvies in height. Grose gives an account of 
two wooden men-at-arms who used to surmount the dial on the 
west front, and announce the flight of time by striking the quarters 
with their spears on two bells hanging above them on a pediment ; 
but these have long since been removed, probably to one of 
the neighbouring private museums, to which also the missing 
brasses and remnants of ancient glass of the abbey and church 
windows have found their way. One other vestige of the old 
abbey is the cloister-arch of Decorated work, still preserved as the 
supposed entrance to the chapter-house, and now leading into an 
allotment garden. It is an elliptical arch of 17 ft. from the ground 
to the key-stone, and is divided by three sets of mouldings into- 
two ranges of niches, each filled with eight carved figures, bishops 
or saints, who have long since undergone decapitation. A guod 
drawing of this arch is to be found in Grose’s Antiquities, vol. vi. 
p- 55- Inthe garden above referred to, and between it and the house 
which was formerly the property of a Mr. Phillips, have been found 
parts of the chapter-house pavement, and, as we learn, the skeleton 
of an armed man, perhaps Guy de Baliol, who is recorded to. 
have been so wounded at the battle of Evesham as to have been of 
necessity thus buried. His remains now lie beneath a wall built 
over them. 

If, however, there are but scanty traces of the abbey, All 
Saints and St. Lawrence still remain to attest the care of the 
monks, who founded them as —— chapels. In the question 
of jurisdiction heard before Pope Innocent, the argument of the 
contiguity of the parish churches of Evesham to the abbey was 
justly allowed considerable weight, and we may quote a couple 
of lines of the Chronicle, as showing their respective dis- 
tances:—“Constat esse sitas infra ambitum monasterii nos- 
tri et muros cemiterii nostri, quarum una non a matrici 
ecclesia nisi per mnovies viginti pedes, altera vero tantum 
per quadraginta sex pedes distat” (p. 188). The church of 
St. Lawrence is chiefly of the sixteenth century, and was re- 
stored about forty years ago. Perhaps its best feature is its 
elegant Perpendicular south chantry, with rich fan-tracery roof 
and panelled walls; though it is matter for regret that this 
chantry is now intercepted from the body of the church by a 
heavy modern screen, replaciag the old iron gates, and made to 
do double duty as a vestry and a baptistery, thus interfering 
with the publicity of the sacrament of baptism. All Saints 
Church, the more distant of the two, has a similar fan-vaulted 
and richly-decorated mortuary chapel of Abbot Lichfield, with 
his initials C. L. under the arch; and here a raised floor affords 
the best of positions for the font, which is within full range of 
the congregation. The north aisle and chancel are attributed to 
the early part of the thirteenth century, and this church was re~ 
stored in 1873. This may account for the disappearance of a 
brass to Robert Wyllys, 1520, which the older handbooks notice, 
together with some fine deep-coloured old glass. There is still, 
however, in the roof of the porch a boss, with a representation of 
the five wounds of Christ. Both these churches have spires. The 
other church of Evesham, or of that part of it which lies on the 
left bank of the Avon and is called Bengeworth, is quite modern; 
though the ancient site of a castle and traces of its moat, as well 
as the name of Port Street, in which it is situate, bespeak the 
antiquity of the suburb. Of the site of the famous battle- 
field we cannot here say more than that it lies less than 


teenth century. Concurrent with these struggles was another, 


a mile north of the railway station, up the high road over 
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Green Hill. Marching along the road from Alcester, Prince 
Edward was met here by the Earl of Leicester; and tradition 
marks a . called the Battle Well as the spot where 
the latter fell. He was buried before the high altar of the abbey. 
The grounds of the abbey manor-house include the site of the 
battle, and commemorate it by a tower, an obelisk, and a col- 
lection of antiquities. In the Civil Wars the King’s forces 
garrisoned the town, and it was honoured by a Royal visit in 
1644-5. In later days it has been chiefly noted as a well-built, 
airy, spacious town, and a healthy and populous agricultural centre. 
The open galleries of its Crown Hotel have only been closed 
within the last forty years; but there are many houses, especially 
in Bridge Street, which show considerable eo. pe A and the 
ample breadth of the streets and picturesqueness of the timbered 
houses offer another inducement to the antiquary and artist to 
sojourn awhile in the head of the Vale. 


THE JOINT-STUCK BANKS AND THE BANK OF 
ENGLAND. 


perplexity into which the joint-stock and private banks 
have been thrown by the action of the Bank of England in 
discounting below its published rate is not calculated to enhance 
the reputation of those institutions. For the public the 
gravity of the change made by the Bank consists in this, 
that it tends to diminish the reserve which has heretofore 
been kept. Hitherto the other banks have maintained balances, 
averaging of recent years about ten millions, with the Bank 
of England, and the rest of their readily available funds they 
have advanced to the bill-brokers and discount houses for very 
short periods. When they saw a time of crisis approaching, 
they called in these advances, and retained them as reserves, the 
bill-brokers and discount houses being accommodated by the Bank 
of England in consideration of the balances which they themselves 
and the other banks kept with it. The tendency of the new action 
of the Bank, as we explained a couple of weeks ago, is to draw 
away the custom of the bill-brokers and discount houses, which it 
has hitherto left to the other banks, and thereby to diminish the 
reserves. If that custom is lost to the other banks, they will not 
be able to obtain interest on funds which remain always within 
their reach, and practically therefore constitute a part of their 
res@tve. The importance of not allowing this reserve to run down 
is evident. Even now, as we lately explained, it is much too small. 
If it becomes less, sooner or later a crash cannot be avoided. 
But there are manifestly only two ways in which the reserve 
can be sustained. Either the joint-stock and private banks must 
keep idle in their own hands the funds which they can no longer 
place with the bill-brokers and discount houses, or they must in- 
crease their balances at the Bank of England to an equa! amount. 
Have they seen this and acted accordingly ? The answer is that 
the move of the Bank of England brought to light an actual 
chaos of opinions amongst them. _ First, the representatives of the 
joint-stock banks held a meeting, but could come to no resolution. 
‘then they met the private bankers, but were again unable to agree 
to anything better than an adjournment of the question until 
 ocerne afternoon. The indecision, perplexity, and downright 

elplessness thus displayed are little calculated to inspire us with 
contidence in their ability to deal with a real crisis. And when it 
is remembered that the liabilities of these various institutions can- 
not be much less than two hundred millions sterling, doubt upon 
-that point isa very serious matter. As, however, the doubt un- 
questionably exists, it is better that it should find free expression, 
and that the proper remedy should be discussed while the times 
are calm and tit for reform. 

The wischief springs from the constitution of these banks. 
They are governed, as is well known, by Boards of Directors elected 
by the shareholders, and what a clumsy machine a board is all the 
world is aware. It may be made efficient, however, if it is assisted 
by a competent permanent oflicial—manager, permanent secretary, 
or whatever le may be called—who holds in his hands all the threads 
-of administration, has power to deal with every matter as it arises, 
but is bound to refer to the Directors on broad questions, and is 
carefully supervised by them. Strange to say, the joint-stock 
banks have no such official. They have an officer who is called a 
manager, and receives a large salary; but he does not exercise the 
functions which are popularly supposed to belong to him. The 
Directors consist many of them of private gentlemen, merchants, 
and traders, who know no more of banking than they have been 
able to pick up since their election to the directorate, yet they are 
the real bankers. For example, in the conferences on the action of 
the Bank of England it was not the managers, but representatives 
of the Directors of the joint-stock banks, who met the private 
bankers. In fact, the managers have no original power in 
matters of importance. It is quite evident that such a system of 
government is fatal to foresight, prudence, enterprise, and con- 
tinuity of purpose. Just as a council of war never fights, 
a Board never can have a policy clearly thought out, coherent 
in its parts, and calculated to attain its end. Except 
in the rare case where a man of commanding will and in- 
telligence, with clear views of his own on the subject of bank- 
ing, and eager to carry them out, gets upon the Board and 
dominates 211 his colleagues, it will be impossible to secure 
unanimity in the support of any settled course. One Director will 
be cautious, another bold, another unstable of purpose; and these 


conflicting dispositions will end in living from hand to mouth. 
There is a still more conclusive reason why a Board should content 
itself with dealing with matters as they arise. The bank is of 
secondary importance with the Directors, each of whom has a 
business of his own to which his chief care is given. The bank, 
therefore, comes in for only that scrappy consideration to its affairs 
which can be given in intervals snatched from more engrossing 
concerns. 

If, on the contrary, there were a competent manager charged 
with the real administration, all his interests would centre in the 
bank. His thoughts would be busy with its affairs; he would 
know its customers personally, would be acquainted with 
their business standing, would have at his fingers’ ends 
the history of every transaction. He would watch with the 
keenness of a trained banker what was passing around him, and at 
the same time he would be constantly looking ahead. In short, 
he would have an intelligent, coherent policy, which it would be 
his object steadily to carry into execution. There would be a 
danger, undoubtedly, were he a bold and sanguine man, that the 
policy might be over-ambitious, and therefore rash. The use of 
the Board of Directors would be to guard against that danger, to 
act as a drag upon him if he were inclined to go too fast. If they 
did their duty, they would carefully examine the bills he dis- 
counted, would insist upon explanations of whatever seemed 
doubtful, and would compel more caution when it appeared requi- 
site. There is abundant scope for an active Board of Directors, as 
well as for a real manager, if each would keep within the proper 
limits. The misfortune at present is that the Directors have 
mistaken the functions which they are fitted to discharge 
usefully for their constituents, and have usurped the busingss 
of the manager which they are wholly unfitted to perform. 
The result is that they have drifted into a routine which every 
now and then brings them face to face with insolvency, from 
which they are saved only by a breach of the law. 

It may be objected to this criticism that, however faulty the 
constitution of the joint-stock banks may be in theory, they have 
— themselves in practice to be soundly conducted by the 
arge dividends they declare of fifteen, twenty, and twenty-five 

er cent. But it should be remembered that these dividends have 

n possible only because the Bank of England relieved them of 
the cost of keeping their own reserves, and in so doing abandoned 
to them the very best discount business. The flutter into which 
they have been thrown by the recent action of the Bank shows 
how sensible they are themselves of the peteectent to which their 
profits depend upon the abstention of the Bank from competing 
with them. But, further, their success, such as it is, has 
been purchased by a recklessness of management which in the 
short space of four and thirty years has thrice necessitated the 
suspension of the Bank Charter Act. The Bank itself never 
needed the suspension of the Act. No one doubted its solvency. 
It was the other banks, the bill-brokers and discount houses, that 
required protection. ‘It is notorious that in 1866 the Bank of 
England was unwilling to apply to the Government, and 
yielded at last only when the other banks threatened to 
withdraw their balances. Lastly, to go back no further 
than 1875, the Plymouth and Aberdare and the Collie cases 
illustrate in the most striking way the justice of the ob- 
servations we have made above. The Plymouth and Aberdare 
Company, as was subsequently proved, had been insolvent for 
years ; yet the greatest of the joint-stock banks went on bolstering 
its credit, and finally had to write off as sheer loss half a million 
sterling in consequence of these transactions. The notorious 
Collie case was even more discreditable to the management of the 
banks concerned. Indeed the press has been engaged for years 
in pointing out the danger to our whole monetary system which 
is caused by the practice of the joint-stock banks of allowing 
interest on deposits at one per cent. below the Bank rate of 
discount; yet the directors of those institutions did nothing 
effectual. In common with all the world, they must have seen 
the tendeney of the system; and their frequent conferences on the 
matter prove that they recognized the desirableness of a change. 
But they had got into a routine,and had not motive power enough 
to getoutof it. That is precisely the sum of our preceding remarks. 
The constitution of the joint-stock banks necessarily condemns them 
to an unintelligent routine. Our criticism, then, is not founded on 
mere theory. It is the lesson taught by watching in practice the 
administration of the joint-stock banks. A fundamental change in 
the constitution of these banks is needed to make the adminis- 
tration of them what it ought to be. Recognition of the im- 
rtance of keeping an adequate reserve, though highly desirable, 
is notenough. Still less are mere good resolutions on the 
of directors. What is required is continuity of policy, and it is 
not easy to see how that can be secured except by vesting the real 
management in one permanent chief. 


ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


UEEN ANNE “ tendit visibiliter ad non esse”; and we can- 

not say that the fact causes us very deep concern. We 
have always held that grasp of principles in architectural compo- 
sition, and respect for traditionary modes in detail, are quite 
consistent with originality of invention. We therefore gladly 
acknowledge that the authors of a new style, or of an old one 
essentially modified, ought only to be called upon to prove that 
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their invention is as true to the common law of art and science as | 
the older method against which it competes. If we thought that 
the Queen-Anne style, so called with a humorous disregard for 
chronology and geography, could stand this test, our hearty 
welcome would not have been wanting to the sprightly aspirant. 
But, after paying all due compliments to the ingenuity, no less 
than to the cool assurance, with which its cause has been ad- 
vanced, we stand firm to the blunt allegation that “Queen Anne ” 
is intrinsically factitious. It is factitious in its name, factitious in 
the principles which it propounds, and factitious in the machinery 


by which vitality is sought to be given to those principles. Its 
promoters—to borrow a term from the commercial world—acutely 
took stock of the popularities and the unpopularities, the strong 
points and the weaknesses, the likings ey the dislikings of the 
architectural situation, and produced their cake all crumb and no 
crust. 

The success of Gothic had of course caused antipathies, which 


Queen Anne most obstinately fortifies herself within the walls 
of our new town houses, while she seems to hold her court in that 
new quarter which is growing up with the title of Cadogan 
Square. Of these Mr. G. T. Robinson's group (1087) does not call 
for particular remark, while Mr. Young gives to his contribution 
(1138) the effect attainable by bold bigness. Mr. Norman Shaw, as 
might be supposed, is artistic, and does all that can be done for 
the fashion in a vigorous adaptation to English wants of the Dutch 
Renaissance, in a pile five stories high, with clever windows 
and a very wide gable by way of sky-line (1103). In a house at 
Campden Hill (1118) Mr. Shaw adventures a stepped gable 
(1105). Mr. Lyon's Tapestry Manufactory at Old Windsor (1055) 
gives a gentlemanlike but tame Dutch facade ; while Mr. Jackson’s 
New Boarding-House at Harrow (1075), on a more ambitious 
scale, reproduces the triptych-like window devised by later Italian 
architects. Mr. Edis, in his House in New Bond Street (1085), 
subordinates peculiarities to the general grouping of the street. Mr. 


could grumble at but not reason down the argument founded on | Stevenson’s Two Houses at Lowther Gardens, conspicuous from 
| the north side of Hyde Park (1088), are favourable samples. A 


history, convenience, and truthfulness which had conduced to its 
wide popularity. So the Queen-Annists acted as Sir Robert 
Peel charged the Whigs with doing on the occasion of a noto- 
rious budget. They stole the boys’ clothing while they were 
bathing—sky-line, brick and stone interchanged, quam orna- 
ment, and so forth—and then dubbed their fantastic combination 
with a name symbolical of solid cosy commonplace. There was no 
true fusion about it, though a good deal of tying together, and so 
the bundle is falling to pieces in a shower of specimen variations 
upon different styles, some of which are really not very far removed 
from accurate imitation. We have square cossu houses, sleepy 
and pompous, in whieh a Lord Mayor of York might have given 
a dinner to the Duchess of Kendal. We have many-bowed 
mansions, from one window of which the first, and 
from another the second, Buckingham might have mused 
over the passing crowd. We have municipal buildings re- 
calling the loaded picturesqueness of Flanders and the Seven United 
Provinces ; and we have mansions and granges reviving the un- 
studied gracefulness of the latest presentment of national con- 
tinuous Gothic with an array of details, some correct and appro- 
priate, and others only incorrect and inappropriate because their 

i willed that they should be so. The designs of the 
present year at the Royal Academy, of which we propose to 
speak, fall, roughly speaking, into the groups of public buildings, 
town-houses and places of business, country-houses, churches, and 


minsters. 

We welcome Mr. Basil Champneys, whose trumpet has hereto- 
fore given a somewhat uncertain sound, as the author of a project 
for Examination Schools at Oxford (1038), composed in the most 
punctilious spirit of adherence to lish Third Pointed prece- 
dents. Mr. Corson’s Theatre and Opera-house at Leeds (1042) is a 
nightmare—a street front of the average house width bedizened 
in Romanesque made easy, with Gothic enrichment and castellated 
tourelles, on the scale of a toy house. The same architect's 
selected design for proposed Municipal and School Board Offices, 
Leeds (1106) achieves a high success in insipidity. Mr. Colcutt’s 
Municipal Buildings at Wakefield (1043) reproduce patterns of the 
early Dutch seventeenth century on a bold scale, with wide and 
lofty oriels embracing several stories, and a grandiose tower. 
This is certainly one of the best attempts yet made to recom- 
mend the new fashion to English tastes. He also offers a similar 
idea on a smaller scale, and with inferior effect, for Barrow-in- 
Furness (1100, 1130). Mr. Crawley’s proposed Roman Catholic 
Seminary at Clapham (1047) is tame and featureless; Mr. Emer- 
son’s Interior of the Library at Muir College, Allahabad University 
(1056), rather gracefully clothes a European conception with Oriental 
detail. Mr. E. J. Hansom’s new Collegiate Buildings at Stony- 
hurst (1059) are in tame Jacobean. 1062 and 1067 give within 
adjacent frames alternative treatments by Sir Gilbert Scott of 
the new Rathhaus at Hamburg—a large symmetrical block 
with central steeple and lofty oriels, one design being in 
Gothic and the other in Heidelberg-like Renaissance. Shall we 
rejoice over or complain of such evidence of the thinness of the 
partition by which styles are divided? Either design corresponds 
with the other in item after item, combining to produce a whole 
closely corresponding effect; and yet item after item respectively 
raises the an Mr. J. O. Scott's com- 
petitive design for the Vestry Hall, Kensington (1064, 106 
1066), study of "Dutch models. Giles 
Gough’s Cavendish College, Cambridge (1080), is laid out in 
pavilions, like a hospital. We must protest against so tasteless 
an innovation. Another pavilion-planned structure of peculiar 
flatness is Messrs. E. R. Robinson's and T. J. Flockton’s Great 


quasi-Gothic movement (dashed with Queen Anne) is going on in 
the heart of the City, of which specimens are shown in some new 
buildings in Salisbury Court, by Mr. Peebles, and some new build- 
ings in Paternoster Square, by Mr. Ridge (1164), which show 
three gables hooding recessed loggias. This is a picturesque com- 
bination, but we fear it may become hackneyed. Mr. Withering- 
ton’s Queen Anne Chambers, Holborn Viaduct (1152), in modified 
Dutch, fails from the thinness of the gables or rather dormers. 

It is in the country houses that we find the clearest evidence of 
the rebound of the apostles of the new fashion towards the tra- 
ditions of old English architecture in those picturesque forms of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, engendered in the well- 
wooded counties where timber for hewing and brushwood for 
burning gave the impetus to post-and-pan and tile-veil. The full 
lesson has yet to be learned ; for the artist is apt to find himself 
embarrassed by the scale on which modern life with its compli- 
cated luxury claims to be carried out ; and by the contrast, whether 
real or the effect of association, between the homeliness of one 
material and the solidity of another. Mr. G. H. Hunt's gabled 
Tudor house, erecting at Great Alne, Warwickshire (1149), while 
decidedly possessing merit, seems on rather too dignified a scale 
to justify hali-timber in the uppermost of its three stories. On 
the other hand, Mr. W. Young’s half-timbered and weather-tiled 
house at Broadwater, Devon (1150), in its less aspiring propor- 
tions—long, and not too high, and with a refreshing obtuse. gab 
has the old homely feeling of the buildings which it reproduces. Mr. 
Powell's Courtyard of a riverside hotel at Great Marlow (1044), 
is peculiarly successful in the homely and honest picturesque- 
ness of simple materials and easy composition in which it 
contrasts successfully with more ambitious designs. Mr. 
E. F. C. Clarke’s Jacobean hall for music and theatricals at 
Ticehurst, Sussex (1053), deserves praise. Mr. Waterhouse 
gives two country houses—Iwerne Minster, Dorset (1054), and 
Yattendon, near Newbury (1094)—in conventionalized Gothic. 
The composition is in both cases too much broken up. Mr. Came’s 
Hillsborough, Ascott (1058, 1158), is a Jacobean mansion. The 
exterior does not call for much remark, but the architect deserves 
commendation for the staircase, on which a lower flight leads 
straight up to a large window which occupies the facing wall. 
Mr. David Brandon’s Houses at Sidbury, Devon (1081), and 
Lytchett Heath, Dorset (1093), are gentlemanlike Jacobean com- 
positions. Mr. Pearson shows a rich Renaissance composition, 
with just a Dutch flavour, as a remodelling, without any material 
alteration of the plan, of the exterior of Westwood House, Syden- 
ham (1108). We are glad to see evidence of Mr. Pearson’s talent 
in a style with which his name has not hitherto been associated. 
Mr. Street’s Parsonage at Kingstone, Dorset, cleverly reproduces the 
smaller manor-house or grange of the fifteenth century, with its 
square tower-like porch. Myr. Hall's new Bank which is being 
erected at Salisbury (1173) has a good low, long outline. Messrs. 
George and Peto’s Beechwood, Kent (1172), seems to run into 
the unusual fault of being too homely. It looks like a farmhouse 
turned into a mansion. Mr. West Neve’s proposed addition to 
Queen Elizabeth’s Grammar School, Cranbrook (1174), is an un- 
aflected reproduction of an old Kentish half-timbered house. 

Coming to parish churches, Mr. Blomfield, in his Churches at 
Upton-on-Severn (1040) and at Privett, Hants (1112), presents 
well-balanced masses of pure English details. His private chapel at 
Tyntestield (1089), pel,» Mr. Blomfield, may take rank with Sir 
Gilbert Scott’s chapel at Exeter College, to which it bears a general 
resemblance. Mr. Burder in his design, submitted in competition 
for a Church at Northampton (1045, 1121), ingeniously expands 
the eastern portion of the nave into an octagon. Mr. Street only 
appears with a restoration of Clun Church, Salop (1063), with its 
charming combination of Norman architecture and late wooden roof 
and screen, and the many-gabled Church of Tettenhall, Staffordshire 
(1073). Mr. Brooks, in St. Margaret’s, Lee, Kent (1074), abandons 
that habit of Early French in which he has shown much aptitude, 
and presents a wide and dignified area divided into nave and aisles 
of an equal height, with groinings which spring directly from the 
illars as at the Temple Church. Messrs. Douglas and Sellars’s 
Sitters Church, Glasgow (1083), offers itself in the guise of 
the west end of a minster. We are rather curious to know what 
the back elevation may be. Mr. G. F. Clarke's proposed Church at 
Mottingham, Kent (1078), attempts some picturesque treatment in a 
bell-cot, at the east end of the nave, with the feature of an external 
staircase. Messrs. Dollman and Allen’s All Saints’ Church, Stoke 
Newington (1161), is a solid and rather stately early Gothic design, 
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Cen’tal Schools, Public Offices, and Frith College at Sheffield 
(1116). We are sorry to see that the Grand Hotel at Charing 
' Cross, in so-called “ Italian,” which is just rising above the 
ground, by Messrs. Francis and Saunders (1086), will only be 
» \ grand in bigness. It really ought to be penal to waste so noble a 
site. On the other hand, the small “‘ Three Nuns” Hotel, Aldgate, 
by Messrs. Tarver and Wilkinson (1084), is a thoughtful rendering 
" of the new fashion. Messrs. Childs’s new Bank at Temple Bar, by 
7; Mr. Gibson (1092), is a graceful composition in orthodox Italian. 
We defer noticmg Mr. Waterhouse’s Natural History Museum, 
; South Kensington, of which the interior of the central hall is 
shown, till we can describe the entire building. Mr. Edward 
Clarke’s design for a Colonial House of Legislature (1166) has a 
big dome, and seems founded upon the style which, as illustrated | 
handbooks teach us, has long been popular for the “capitols” of 
State espitals in America. 
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with a four-turreted tower, in which, with early details, a late 
sky-line is reproduced. The idea is eclectic but well worked out. 
Mr. Ashlin’s domestic Chapel at Mooresport, Ireland (1162), is a 
sort of genteel rendering of the Romanesque of Cormac’s ae 
which we dare say enjoys provincial popularity. Mr. Seddon 
offers two designs for the decoration and fitting of Queen’s 
College Chapel, Oxford, one of them (1051) retaining the old 
inted glass, and following the existing arrangements, while 

e other (1077) boldly innovates. We much prefer the less 
ambitious project. In the other one the apse is handled in a 
strange fashion by being lined with a sort of narrow balustraded 
latform concentric with the building, approached by steep steps 
north and south, and fitted in basilican fashion with seats, while 
the altar stands on the lower level, as in a well-hole, with the 
result that only the crown of the celebrant’s head would be visible 
to the occupants of the apse. We are surprised that any one with 
Mr. Seddon’s experience in church arrangement could have offered 
such an ecclesiological caprice. Messrs. Bodley and Garner's de- 
sign for the completion of the Belfry, Christchurch, Oxford (1095), 
is a grandiose flamboyant mass of a are outline, which 
we conclude is to be carried out in wood covered by lead. It looks 
well on the drawing, but we are unable to predict the actual effect. 
Among the minsters the first which occurs upon the Catalogue 

is a proposed Cathedral of Truro (1036), exhibited by Mr. Hicks. 
This is, we conclude, the laborious study of a student, and gives 
evidence rather to his industry in noting details than of his capacity 
to blend them. The interior, by Messrs. Carpenter and Ingelow, 
of the Cathedral which they offered to the City of Manchester 
(1048), is of a very different stamp in its well-proportioned and 
stately combination of arcade, triforium, and clerestory, and mani- 
fests a healthy grasp of composition and of detail. Mr. Pugin’s 
and Ashlin’s Cathedral at Queenstown, near Cork (1091, I114), 
has a showy exterior with a western facade, diversitied by a 
southern tower balancing a gabled mass to the north. The interior 
is, however, thin, and presents an ill-combined clerestory and tri- 
forium. Mr. Pearson’s exterior of St. John Baptist, Red Lion 
Square: (1139), shown as it will look when the steeple is com- 
| ee deserves, in spite of its scale, to rank with minsters. 
ternally it reproduces the Gerona arrangement of an aisled choir, 
narrower than ‘the nave, so as to exhibit the western arches. The 
Church of the Holy Name, Manchester, by Messrs. J. A. Hansom 
and Son (1111), adopts the same treatment; but how the church 
will really look we are totally unable to guess, with no better guid- 
ance than a gaudy perspective in the style of the late Mr. Allom. 


THE OPERAS. 


At Her Majesty’s Theatre Mile. Pappenheim has made her 
first appearance in this country as Valentine in Les 
Huguenots, The volume and power of Mile. Pappenheim’s voice 
are of themselves great merits in a dramatic soprano, especially 
in one who has to sing in large theatres and to be accom- 
— by the powerful orchestras to be found in most of the chief 
European cities. But Mlle, Pappenheim has other qualities besides 
these natural gifts. She is a skilful vocalist, has considerable 
musical feeling, and has acquired a flexibility rare in voices of such 
quality as hers. These excellences soon overcome the unpleasant 
effect produced at first by a partial harshness of tone. As an 
actress Mile. Pappenheim shows herself to be well accustomed to 
the stage, and to have a ot deal of dramatic feeling, although 
she commits a fault which is by no means uncommon amongst 
singers who play Valentine—the fault of hardly acting at all until 
the third act. It is true that in the first act there is not much 
opportunity for pronounced acting, but there is much to be done 
by facial expression and well-conceived by-play which will help to 
mark the character, and therefore contribute to the effects to be 
produced in the more important scenes. Again, more can be made 
of the long duet with Marcel in the second act than was made by 
Mile. Pappenheim. In this, however, Mlle, Pappenheim had the 
disadvantage of having to sing with Herr Behrens, who all 
oe ae the opera sang even more persistently out of tune than 
usual, 

In the third act Mile. Pappenheim indicated with much force 
the struggle in Valentine’s mind after she has confessed her love 
for Raoul. Signor Faucelli’s Raoul, Signor Rota’s St. Bris, and 
Signor del Puente’s Nevers we have often noticed before. Mlle. 
Marimon’s singing was charming throughout the part of Marguerite 
de Valois, and was especially effective in the duet with Raoul in 
the first act, where also the singer's facial expression was admirable. 
A desirable change in the stage management of the scene in the 
Pré aux Cleres has been made by Marguerite de Valois being 
carried on to the stage in a sedan chair instead of riding on. 
Mme. Trebelli, who haa returned to London unfortunately very 
late in the season, sang Urbano. Her voice is as beautiful as ever, 
and her singing is, if possible, better than ever. The general per- 
formance of the opera was, on the whole, fairly good. 

Last Saturday Carmen, by the late M. Georges Bizet, was pro- 
duced at Her Majesty’s, This opera, his last work, has 

t success abroad, and shows such signs of ability that, after 
ing it, we are led to regret deeply the loss which the art of 
music has sustained in the untimely death of its clever composer. 
M. Bizet, though not altogether a follower of Herr Wagner, was 
yet a rebel against the older forms of musical and operatic com- 
position; and in the work now under notice he seems, in many 
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cases at all events, to have worked on lines resembling those of 
the composer of in. M. Bizet, however, does not try our 
powers of comprehension and endurance by the daring harmonies 
which Herr Wagner has of late years affected more and more. 
The points in which the French resembles the German com- 
oser are his subordination of musical to dramatic effect, his 
earless changes of key, and his association of certain themes 
with particular characters. Curiously enough some of M. Bizet’s 
melodies seem to have a kind of likeness to the best work of 
another and a very different pay ee M. Offenbach. The book, 
arranged by MM. Meilhac and Halévy from Prosper Mérimée’s 
well-known story, is excellent for operatic ey If there is 
not much plot, or no great sustained interest, there are plenty of 
strong dramatic situations, which is the essential thing in the 
libretto of an opera. In the first act Don José, a Brigadier, 
is waiting outside the guard-house for Michaela, a ant girl 
whom he loves, and who is to bring him a message and purse from 
his mother. The workgirls at a cigar factory opposite the guard- 
house come back to work; Carmen, a gipsy girl, one of the number, 
after flirting with some of the other men, throws a flower to Don 
José. Her beauty and savage audacity make a deep impression on 
him, which is only effaced for the time by thearrival of Michaela, who 
delivers her message and goes away. A noise is heard in the 
factory, and the girls rush on to the stage exclaiming that Carmen 
has stabbed another girl in a quarrel ; José is ordered to arrest her. 
He does so, and ties her hands; but when he is left alone with her she 
so fascinates him that he slackens the knots, and when he marches 
her off to prison she is enabled to escape. Between the first and 
second acts Don José is supposed to suffer a term of imprisonment 
for his carelessness. The scene in the second act is laid in the 
tavern of Lillas-Pastia, where Carmen is carousing with other 
gipsies and a crew of contrabandists, and during the carouse the 
tavern is visited by Escamillo, a popular toreador. After he and 
the other guests have gone Don José arrives, and Carmen tries to 
ney him to desert and join the contrabandists. He refuses ; 

ut at this moment his superior officer, who also is in love with 
Carmen, arrives, and the result is a fight between them. They 
are separated by the contrabandists; and José, having destroyed 
his military prospects, agrees to join the band. In the third act 
we find Carmen and José at a camp of the contrabandists amongst 
the hills. Carmen is already tired of her lover, and is longing to 
replace him by Escamillo. After a long scene of entreaty for 
better treatment on his part, and of scornful contempt on hers, a 
movement of the band takes place, and José is left to guard the 
camp. LEscamillo arrives, the two rivals fight, and Carmen arrives 
to prevent José from killing his adversary. Michaela appears and 
tells José that his mother is dying; he consents to go with her, 
and the toreador is left with Carmen. In the third act Carmen is 
with Escamillo, who is about to take part in a bull-fight. He 
enters the arena, and she, in spite of the warnings of her friends, 
who tell her that José is near, stops outside. José comes on and 
upbraids her for her infamy, and finally stabs her. 

As to the music which M. Bizet written to this story we 
may say for the present that it shows throughout the hand of a 
sound and skilful musician, and that it is well constructed. 
Although there are but few formal melodies in the opera, there 
are yet one or two which are very “catching.” Perhaps the 
brightest of these are an air with chorus—which is, we believe, a 
real Spanish song—for Carmen, “ Amor misterioso,” the refrain of 
which is used as a “ leit-motif” for Carmen; the Toreador’s song, 
“Toreador attento,” which is used in the same way with respect 
to Escamillo; and José’s song outside the tavern, before his 
entrance in the second act. The duet between José and Carmen 
in the last act, with its interruptions by trumpets and voices from 
the bull-ring, which finally lead up to the “ Toreador attento” 
movement, is a fine piece of dramatic writing. The opera un- 
doubtedly owed a good deal of its success on the first night 
to the acting of Miss Minnie Hauk. All the faults of gesture 
which we have noticed in the singer's other parts = 
and she succeeded in not only representing the half-childish 
wilfulness of the coquette, but had also grasped the gipsy cha- 
racter and manner, and expressed them so admirably that the 
fact that she was singing in Italian, instead of in Romany, seemed 
at times incongruous. By the careful realism of her imperson- 
ation she no doubt lays herself open to the charge of a coarse 
handling of the part; but any one who has seen gipsies of any 
country at their ease amongst themselves, and not whining 
and cringing round carriage-doors or area-gates, will be able to 
recognize in her performance a piece of acting of real merit. Miss 
Hauk sang the music well; but we cannot say that our opinion 
of her merits as a rere hg been altered like that of her 
powers as an actress. Another unexpected di of histrionic 
skill was made by Signor Campanini, who ick | m José well 
all through and rose to excellence in the last act. The despair of 
José gradually rising to the frenzy of murderous passion was finely 
represented. He also sang the music carefully and well, and 
duced a good effect in spite of the 
voice. ‘The other men’s parts were filled by Signor del Puente, 
who was excellent as Escamillo, and by Signori Grazzi, Rinaldini, 
Roveri, and M. Thomas. Mile. Valleria Michaela admirably, 
and two small parts were taken by Miles, Rofiali and Bauermeister 
The whole performance was, some few small slips apart, wonder- 
a for the first night of a new work—an occasion which 
dress teh 


system has led us to in the light of 
the dresses and scenery capital. 
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The many lovers of Meyerbeer’s opera wil! be delighted with the 
revival at eta Garden of Le Prophéte, a work which brings out 
in a marked d the composer's power of expressing dramatic 

ion in tuneful melody and splendid orchestration. _ Like many 
of his operas it is unfortunately long for audiences which in the 
main are ruled more by habit and fashion than true care for 
music, and which would resent a systematic disturbance of the 
hours which they are accustomed to mx The mutilation of fine 
dramatic and musical works is one of the evil results of the grow- 
ing lateness of society hours. It is very easy in the present heat 
to understand that people like to dine late; but it would 
be more sensible and satisfactory in every way if we were 
to recognize once for all the fact that during a certain 
period of the year the heat in London is oppressive. If 
the example were once courageously set of taking such 
precautions against it as are taken in India, it would surely be 
enthusiastically followed. We might then escape from the tyranny 
of a costume which is eminently unsuited to present conditions; 
and, by substituting supper for dinner, might be able to hear the 
whole, or at least nearly the whole, of an opera in peace. Until 
that time arrives we must be content never to hear the Walpurgis 
scene in Faust, and to put up with fragmentary tage ang of 
William Tell, The Huguenots, and Ie Prophéte. Some of the cur- 
tailments in the last-named work were probably due to the fact 
that, in consequence of Mlle. Bertelli’s indisposition, the part of 
Bertha had to be undertaken at short notice by the ever-ready 
Mile. Smeroschi; but others must have been made in consequence 
of considerations of time. The result was, that no kind of hint 
was given on the stage of one of the most important incidents in 
the opera—Fides’s belief, while she is ignorant that her son and 
the Prophet-King are the same person, that this very Prophet- 
King has compassed his death, and Bertha’s consequent resolve to 
wreak vengeance on the Prophet. 

The performance of Signor Gayarré as Jean showed the singer 
iu an unusually favourable light. His acting was throughout im- 
pressive, and in the cathedral scene he indicated with true percep- 
tion and equally good execution that Jean had more than half-per- 
suaded himself of the supernatural powers which he at first 
assumed fora definite purpose. His singing was commendably 
free from the exaggeration in which he is prone to indulge, and his 
voice bore the great strain put upon it better than might have been 
expected. For Mme. Scalchi’s Fides we have nothing but praise. 
Her singing was throughout magnificent, and her acting, which 
was in all scenes excellent, rose to an unexpected height of tragic 
power in the third act, when her hesitation before disowning her 
son, even to save his life, was deeply pathetic. The sombre figures 
of the three Anabaptists were well rendered by Signor Scolara, 
Signor Capponi, and Signor Sabater. The Suis scene was 
marred only by the (possibly inevitable) fact that, while the 
majority of the people engaged in it moved on skates, the three 
or four principal figures in the show found no difficulty in using 
the ice as a floor on which to execute complicated ballet figures in 
ordinary dancing-shoes. The scenery and chorus were excellent, 
while, in accordance with waat at this house has become the rule 
rather than the exception, the stage management was decidedly 
bad. The orchestra, under Signor Vianesi, was better than 
usual, 

As Gilda in Rigoletto at Her Majesty's, Mme. Gerster has given 
a fresh proof of her extraordinary vocal and dramatic genius. The 
exquisite beauty of her voice and singing have never been shown 
to greater advantage, and her acting at every moment reveals true 
art and feeling. Among many fine touches in Mme. Gerster’s 
dramatic performance, we may specially note her wrapping her 
head in a cloak befure she rushes in at the fatal door in the last 
scene that she may at least not see the descending knife. Signor 
Frapolli; a new singer, who appeared as the Duke, has some 
notion of acting, but neither his voice nor his singing have any 

eat attraction. Of the merits of Signor Galassi’s Rigoletto we 

ave before spoken. He faila in rendering the supreme moment 
of agony, but there are very few singers in the world who could 
approach success more nearly. Mme. Trebelli’s Maddalena was, 
as usual, the poe of singing and acting. The orchestra and 
chorus were far from perfect. 


ASCOT. 


NX REAT were the lamentations among the trainers at Ascot 
over the havoc which had been made in their studs by the 
colds and influenza so prevalent in racing stables. Larly in April 
the- Newmarket horses began to suffer much from a severe and 
rather peculiar kind of epidemic, and this state of things has con- 
tinued more or less down to the present time. Although a great 
many horses came to Ascot—sixty having arrived by the New- 
market special train alone—there were a good many disappoint- 
ments; and even some of those horses which came were either un- 
able to run at all, or, if they did start, were too weak to do them- 
selves justice. The meeting lost much of its interest through the 
absence of Chamant, Jongleur, and Maximilian, who were all 
suffering from the prevailing disease. In consequence of the death 
of the King of Hanover there was no Royal procession, and from 
the same cause the dresses of the ladies were not of their usual 
brilliancy. The opening of the meeting was rendered gloomy, 
too, by the rain and mud which accompanied it, and for 
or so macintoshes and umbrellas were to be seen in all 
directions. Taking the week as a whole, the weather was very 


tolerable ; but for at least half of the races the course was in 
many parts more suited to short-legged horses, with action fitted 
for getting through heavy ground, than to those which move with 
the long, low, sweeping stride which is generally considered a 
great desideratum in a racehorse. 

When Hesper was taken out of his box on the Monday he 
jumped about as if all the hard work which he had lately under- 
yone had not affected him in the least; but when he ran in the 
first race of the meeting, for which he started first favourite, he 
was soon in trouble, and did not take any real part in the contest. 
As he was giving at the very least 22lbs. to every other 
horse that pan this was not much to be wondered at, 
especially considering the state of the ground. Only two com- 
petitors started for the Gold Vase. Lady Golightly had been 
ailing all the spring, and was scarcely herself again ; and as Verneuil, 
who is powerful enough to make a weight-carrying hunter, went 
very fast through the two miles of mud, she was too leg-weary at 
the end to be able to catch him, and he cantered in ten lengths 
in front of her. For the Prince of Wales's Stakes the following 
horses started:—Sefton and Childeric, the first and third for 
the Derby, Glengarry, who had been third to Thurio and 
Sefton in the Craven Stakes at Newmarket, Bonnie Scot- 
land, Censer, Eau de Vie, and Clementine. Sefton was most 
fancied by the public, while Eau de Vie and Glengarry were 
the least esteemed, and there’ were many rational grounds for 
these suppositions; but nevertheless there remained the fact 
that, although Sefton had beaten Glengarry in the Craven Stakes 
when both horses were carrying the same weight, there was no 
definite reason why their positions should not be reversed now 
that Glengarry had 12 Ibs, less on his back than his former 
conqueror, JT ordham was riding Glengarry, and, knowing that 
his horse had great bone, substance, and stamina, and bearing 
in mind his advantage in weight, he made the running boldly 
from the moment the flag fell; and the wisdom of this was 
soon apparent, for, although his opponents, one after another, 
endeavoured to get up to him during the latter part of the race, 
he was able to maintain his advantage, and eventually won. Chil- 
deric, who was only receiving 4]lbs. from Sefton, beat him by a 
neck for second place, which was of course a reversal of their 
relative running in the Derby; but Childeric is an uncertain horse, 
and seems to improve as time goes on. Bonnie Scotland ran a dead 
heat with Sefton for third place; but, as the winner of the Derby 
was giving him a stone all but 1lb., there was nothing 
extraordinary in this performance. In the Ascot Stakes, 
Chesterton’s victory was a surprise ; but the accuracy of the finish 
for that race was a good deal interfered with through the swerving 
of Advance, who ran second. This horse was guilty of the same 
iniquity in the City and Suburban. There is no greater nuisance, 
both to his owner and to the proprietors of other horses, than an 
animal which runs well up to the last furlong of a race and then 
swerves, as he not only spoils his own chance but also that of 
others. Inthe Ascot Stakes both Jester and Finis were going 
well, when Advance bore against them and completely ruined their 
prospects. The rider of one horse, at the critical part of the race, 
was flogging his steed with such a will that he hit a horse which 
was “ coming,” as it is termed, alongside of him, several times over 
the head, and surely to be whipped across the face just as he is 
making his best effort is enough to discourage the oldest racer. 
Altogether, therefore, the result of the Ascot Stakes cannot be 
regarded with unqualified satisfaction. . Still Chesterton ran with 
wonderful gameness, and, although not overburdened, he was carry- 
ing a creditable weight, being handicapped with Zucchero, who is 
considered a good second-rate horse. 

The most striking event of the Wednesday was the defeat of 
Jannette by Insulaire and Con Cregan in the Ascot Derby. This 
can scarcely be true running, unless Insulaire has wonderfully im- 
proved and Jannette as wonderfully deteriorated since last year. 
As to Con Cregan’s beating the filly, no doubt, when Archer 
found that he could not win, he eased Jannette, and permitted 
Con Cregan to pass if he chose. Jannette was beaten a quarter 
of a mile from home, and had not the slightest chance with 
Insulaire ; yet, taking the lowest possible estimate of her character 
on public running, Insulaire could scarcely have beaten her. The 
most satisfactory race of the day was the Royal Hunt Cup, for 
which that good horse Julius Cesar cantered in three lengths in 
advance of the nearest of the field. He was carrying the highest 
weight—indeed, 8 lbs. more than anything else that started; and, 
curiously enough, the first, second, and third in the race were car- 
rying the three heaviest weights. As a three-year-old, Julius Caesar 
had been a very consistent performer, but a most unsatisfactory 
kind of horse to possess, for he never won a race, and yet was 
either second or third for the Two Thousand, the Derby, 
the St. Leger, and the Prince of Wales’s Stakes at Ascot. 
He had cost 1,600 guineas as a yearling, and had been sold for 
3,300 guineas as a two-year-old, and for 5,000/. as a three-year- 
old. Although a bad roarer, Blair Athol’s daughter, Redwing, 
managed to win the Coronation Stakes after a fine race with Strath 
fleet, Blue Ridge and Brie running a dead heat for third place. 
The last-named, who was the winner of the French Oaks this year, 
would probably have run more prominently if she had not been 
suffering from a cough. For the Biennial, Attalus, the winner of 
the Manchester Cup, was a tremendous favourite. At home it 
was said that Glengarry had no chance with him, and he had run 
well in the Derby up to a short distance from the end. His 


first | prospects for the Biennial were considered 30 bright by his backers 


that they actually laid as much as 3 to 1 that he would win, 
Three horses ran against him, and he made the running at once. 
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Successful as was the policy of galloping away with a lead and 
keeping it, in several of the races at Ascot last week, it was not so 
in the event in question; for before he arrived at the distance 
Attalus was , and a filly called Sonsie Queen, ridden by 
Archer, cantered past him and won easily. Nor was this the only 
victory obtained by Archer on the Wednesday of the Ascot week. 
He rode in six races on that day, out of which he won five, and 
in those five races he was only riding the favourite on one occa- 
sion. It was curious that in the Ascot Derby, for which he 
rode Jannette, his mount was more fancied by the public than 
any other which he had during the day, and yet this was the 
solitary instance in which he was unsuccessful. During the whole 
week he rode extremely well, and won twelve races. 

On the Thursday, which by the way was the first rea! summer- 
like day that we have enjoyed this year, only four horses went to 
the post for the Gold Cup—namely, Silvio, Hampton, St. Chris- 
tophe, and Verneuil. Judging from previous running, it seemed 
highly probable that Silvio would win, possible that St. Christophe 
or Hampton might do so, and most unlikely that the race would 
fall to Verneuil. Through various collateral races it was easy to 
draw the inference that Verneuil could have no chance with Silvio, 
and he had already been beaten by both St. Christophe and 
Hampton. It was true that he had once beaten St. Christophe, 
but on that occasion he was receiving 8 lbs., and St. Christophe 
had beaten him twice at even weights. It is seldom that a racing 
analysis can be made with such ease and clearness, and Verneuil’s 
defeat seemed a moral certainty. What was the result? That 
Verneuil made all the running, was never headed, and won by six 
lengths. The only explanation which could be offered for this ex- 
traordinary reversal of public form was that Verneuil, though not 
a very fast horse, was a wonderful stayer, and that the pace at 
which he made the running so exhausted his opponents that, when 
the end came, they were unable to catch him; but against this 
theory there stands the awkward fact that the Ascot Cup has not 
been run at such a slow pace for several years. Another great over- 
throw of all rational calculations occurred on the same day in the 
New Stakes. The Chance colt had given Strathern a most decided 
beating at Epsom, and although the former was now to carry 7 lbs. 
extra, their previous running seemed to prove that at least 12 lbs. 
would be required to bring the two colts together. We do 
not take any interest in betting, but just as a man who has no 
foreign farm may look occasionally at their quotations in the 
share lists in order to observe the state of opinion on the Stock 
Exchange as to the probabilities of war, so may we look 
at the betting quotations in order to learn the estimate of 
the chances of racehorses formed by their backers. Now the 
betting men laid 6 to 4 that the Chance colt would win 
the New Stakes, and 20 to 1 that Strathern would not win it. 
Great, therefore, must have been their surprise when Strathern 
beat the Chance colt by nearly five lengths, Lansdown, better 
known as the Gentle Mary colt, running second. Strathern again 
had been beaten by three lengths on the previous Tuesday by the 
colt by Adventurer out of Lady Morgan, who would on that rnn- 
ning appear to be the best two-year-old that has yet been out; but 
the two-year-old running at present is a regular tangled skein, and 
it would be rash to hazard any opinion about it. As far as public 
performances are concerned, probably the four colts just named 
are the most distinguished. ‘They are all good-looking and well 
bred; and it is reported that 10,000/. each was refused for the 
Chance colt and the Lady Morgan colt. In the Rous Memorial 
Stakes there was at last a genuine confirmation of public form, 
Petrarch giving Dalham 7|bs., and beating him by a neck. Yet 
even this race was not entirely satisfactory, as poor Petrarch was 
so lame when he was pulled up that it is doubtful whether he can 
be trained again. In the Alexandra Plate, on the Friday, Verneuil 
a beat St. Christophe with the greatest ease. Hermit’s son, 

rappist, ran extremely well under a very heavy weight in the 
Wokingham Stakes, which he won from the largest field of the 
meeting. Jannette found no difficulty in giving 12 lbs. to Eau de 
Vie in the Triennial Stakes; but Dalham either could not or would 
not give 18lbs., or more,.to every other starter in the Ascot 
Plate; and most likely his uncertain disposition was the true 
cause of his losing the race. As usual, he ran in blinkers; and 
just as he appeared to have the race at his mercy, he relapsed into 
@ canter, ard evidently lost all further interest in the proceedings. 

The amount of money run for at Ascot this year, in stakes and 
added money, was 28,890/. On the Thursday alone 4,100/. was 
given to be run for in addition to the stakes, for which only thirty- 
two horses competed. Including the sums received by the second, 
and even third, in some of the races, fifteen of these thirty-two 
horses received something. Still, although there was so much 
money to be run for, the sport at Ascot last week was scarcely 
equal to the average, either in quantity or quality. 


REVIEWS. 


CARTHAGE AND THE CARTHAGINIANS.* 


M® BOSWORTH SMITH is well aware that the subject of 
this volume, wide as it is, falls nevertheless within the limits 
which should be reached by the historian of Greece or of Rome, and 
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that much of the knowledge which he has here brought together 
may be found in the of Grote and Thirlwall, of Mommser 
and Ihne, to 7 nothing of writers who have devoted themselves 
more particularly to the task of tracing out the fortunes and the. 
development of the t Phoenician race. He knows well, too, 
that parts of his subject have been handled as perhaps no other 
writer may hope to handle them, and that, although it would be a 
hard matter to write a narrative of the Hannibalic war which 
should be dull, it would be immeasurably harder to produce one 
which should equal that of Arnold. But he has also felt that 
something might be gained by presenting to the world a picture 
in which Carthage should be the most prominent object, and which 
should exhibit the great city as its children would have wished it 
to be seen. Still more he felt that readers generally, and ever 
historical scholars, might receive some help from a book which 
should tell the whole story of Carthaginian civilization from its 
starting-point to the terrible catastrophe, and bring together all the 
information which may be gleaned from the researches of archzeolo- 
ists on the site of the mighty town laid level with the dust by 
ipio. There is little fear that any who may go through 
Mr. Bosworth Smith’s chapters will think that his work was not 
wanted or that it has not been well done. There are few, we 
believe, who would be content to bestow upon it only this cold 
and grudging praise. The genuine historical student, even though 
he may have to traverse ground with much of which he has beer 
long familiar, will be stirred by the enthusiasm of the author, and 
will acknowledge that he has gained from these pages a more 
lively, more truthful, and more impartial view of the whole sub- 
ject than he could have hoped himself to attain without bestow- 
ing upon it months of toil. Mr. Smith is fully conscious that 
his task is one which never can be more than partially accom- 
lished. The means for doing it completely are not forthcoming. 
he Carthaginian people can no longer speak for themselves; and 
their story, as told even by foreign historians, has come down to 
us in fragments, or in the books of second-hand compilers. Still 
this is no reason for hesitating to restore the faded picture so far 
as may be in our power. The result must be valuable; and the 
2? maga of its value may perhaps be best given in Mr. Smith’s 
words :— 


If by such studies—by the endeavour to picture to ourselves whole races 
which have long since disappeared, and others which have long been over- 
turned—the imagination, as we cannot doubt, is awakened and the sympa- 
thies enlarged ; and we are driven to take a wider, and therefore, a truer, 
view of the dealings of God with man, to recognize more frankly amidst 
the endless diversities of the human race its fundamental and substantial 
unity ; to press more closely home to ourselves those questions which are 
never old and never new—questions always to be asked and never ade- 

uately to be answered—of the Why and the What, the Whence and the 
Whither, of a being who has such grovelling desires and such noble aspira- 
tions, whose capacities are so boundless and whose performances are so 
sorry, who is so great and yet so little, so evanescent and yet so lasting— 
we may well rest content if we rise from the attempt with a feeling of 
stimulus rather than of satiety, of unrest rather than repose. 


That a writer who has ably handled the history of Mahomet and 
of his religion should feel attracted towards some of the earlier and 
certainly the most splendid phases of Semitic culture and polity is 
perfectly natural. But if the somewhat too favourable picture 
which he has given us of the Prophet of Mecca, of his faith and ot 
his legislation, should lead any to expect here eulogies on Cartha- 
ginian civilization at the expense of Aryan or European govern- 
ment or law, they will find themselves mistaken. Mr. Smith is 
evidently anxious only that impartial justice should be done, and 
that each part of his subject should receive the measure of 
attention which is its due. He has thus been led, and for 
his purpose we think rightly, to say less of Hannibal and 
more ot his father. It cannot be doubted that it was only 
the career of Hamilecar which rendered possible the career of 
his scarcely more illustrious son; nor can we well hesitate to 
admit that the course and incidents of the long struggle known 
as the First Punic War sbow the great Carthaginian commander 
to have possessed ability of precisely the same kind as that by which 
Hannibal held his ground for years in the very heart of Italy. 
The ability shown in either case was the power of prolonging a 
contest in spite of the lukewarmness, indifference, and inactivity 
of the State for which the general was fighting. The interest, 
moreover, of the first war is almost as deep as that of the second. It 
is therefore only right that as much pains should be bestowed on 
the one as on the other, although, when all has been done that can 
be done, the magic charm which rests on the mighty enterprise of 
Hannibal will retain its power undiminished. 1t must do so not 
only from the astonishing incidents of the great drama, but from 
the close range at which his blows were dealt at the deadly enemy 
of his country. The more we fix our minds upon it the more 
are we lost in wonder at the history of a man whom we know te 
have been a Pheenician, but who exhibits the highest abilities of an 
Aryan statesman and leader. So marvellously is this character im- 
pressed on his work, so strangely are we disposed to leave Carthage 
and its characteristics out of sight as we dwell on Hannibal, that 
we fail to realize how closely his action as a Carthaginian 
general was connected with the failure of his well-laid 
schemes. The Carthaginian rulers were culpably slack, it is true, 
in supplying him with reinforcements ; and their doctrine that the 
-war should be made to support itself was a perilous augury for the 
issue of the strife. But it was not for lack of reinforcements that 
Hannibal failed ; and even the terrible catastrophe of the Metaurus 
might only have delayed the hour of his triumph if he could but 
have brought about the one thing which by the truest of instiacts 
he knew to be the indispensable condition of success. This one 
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thing was the opposition of a united Italy to the empire of a single 
city. The chotate af all sign of such opposition kept him away 
from the banks of the Tiber and the ool of Rome while the 
legions of Flaminius lay slaughtered by the waters of the Thrasy- 
mene lake. In Mr. Smith’s words, 

he knew, what the Romans themselves hardly yet fully knew, that every 
Roman citizen would, when occasion required, become a soldier; he knew 
also that ami<st a hostile population—for no [talian town had as yet come 
over to him—his attack, however impetuous, must break upon the walls of 
the city. If he delayed a little longer and allowed his victories to produce 
their natural result, he would be borne back, he hoped, upon a wave of 
Italian national enthusiasm, and, bearing the banner of Italian independ- 
enee, would strike down at his leisure the common oppressor. 

But Italian ears were not to be charmed even by the charm- 
ing of Hannibal. In himself he had all the qualities which 
could draw Europeans to his standard and keep them united 
under it; but when he appealed to Europeans as tribes or nations 
of the Aryan family, the unconscious instinct of the latter made 
the bare possibility of subjection to a Semitic power absolutely 
distasteful to them. The Canaanitish civilization and ritual of the 
Carthaginians raised an impassable barrier against permanent 
alliance with any European people. The religion of Italians and 
Romans may be not unjustly described as an awful incubus of idle 
yet terrific superstition; but with this, and in spite of it, there 
was at work a spirit of obedience to law, of fairness between man 


and man, a shrinking from subjection to an idea of mere brute | 


power, which could not fail to render Phcenician forms of thought 
and worship more and more abhorrent to them. That worship 
was, in fact, only another name for cruelty and immorality of the 
most hideous sort; but we are apt to forget the impression likely 
to be made on other peoples by the Carthaginian method either of 
thanking their gods for success or of beseeching their help against 
threatened disasters. Mr. Smith reminds us that 

When Agathocles was threatening Carthage, 200 children of the noblest 
Carthaginian families had been offered alive to appease the angry Moloch, 
and 300 men had willingly devoted themselves for the same purpose, if 
py they so might save the city from the impending siege. And again, 
a little later, to celebrate victory over the same Agathocles, a similar 
thankoffering of the most beautiful among their captives had been offered 
to the same bloodthirsty god. 


So died, we cannot doubt, many of the noblest Romans taken 
captive amongst the relics of the army of Regulus after his utter 
defeat by Xanthippus; for 

Moloch was a jealous god. No alien children, bought with money and 
reared up for human sacrifice, would he accept. He allowed no substitutes, 
nor would he take from his worshipper that which cost him nothing or 
money only. An only child, a first-born child, a child remarkable for its 
beauty, its wealth, or its noble birth, this was the offering which touched 
the fire-god’s heart ; and the parents who had sacrificed their own children 
to avert the’siege would now, not unnaturally, come forward to give the 
noblest amorg the Roman captives as thankofferings to the god who 
had heard their prayer, and, as they believed, delivered them from their 
distress. 

But there were other causes which made it impossible that 
Carthage should, like Rome, become the centre of a wide and 
permanent empire. The colony, in its origin, had been purely 
mercantile. All its enterprises (and these called for the constant 
exercise both of skill and bravery) were directed to the amassing 
of wealth. The Carthaginians were content to leave to the people 
whom they found there the nominal ownership of the land, so 
long as they enjoyed its real possession for a trifling ground-rent ; 
and only the conviction that the rapid growth of Greek civiliza- 
tion and the multiplication of Greek settlements involved a deadly 
peril for themselves impelled them to change their policy, and to 
ally themselves with the Etruscans, for the purpose of resisting by 
force the establishment of Greek cities in regions where Phcenician 
traders had planted their factories. Henceforth Carthage became 
a military power; but that power rested less on the energy and 
secre of her own citizens than on the courage and discipline of 

mercenaries. The forces thus raised were indeed as efficient 

as could be desired, but they were a dangerous support to lean 

upon, and the splendid achievements of Numidian cavalry under 

ibal were preceded by the unspeakable horrors of the Truceless 

War. A source of danger not less formidable lay in the system 

of taxation enforced by Oarthage on the subject native States, and 
even on the kindred Pheenician cities :— 

Tke taxes paid by the natives [says Mr. Smith] sometimes amounted to 
a half of the whole produce, and among the Phenician dependent cities 
themselves, we know that the lesser Leptis alone paid into the Carthaginian 
treasury the sum of a talent daily. The tribute levied on the conquered 
Africans was paid in kind, as is the case with the Rayahs of Turkey to the 
present day, and its apportionment and collection were doubtless liable to 
the same abuses aud gave rise to the same enormities as those of which 
Europe has lately heard so much. Hence arose that universal disaffection, 
or rather that deadly hatred, on the part of her foreign subjects, and even 
of the Phenician dependencies towards Carthage, on which every invader of 
Africa could safely count as his surest support. 

But although we must admit with Mr. Smith that “a universal 
Carthaginian Empire would have done for the world, as far as we 
ean see, nothing comparable to that which the Roman universal 
Empire did for it,” we are not therefore called upon to excuse or 
even palliate the policy by which the Romans slowly and carefully 
insured the ruin of the great city. We rejoice, therefore, to find 
that Mr. Smith speaks in language as trenchant as that of Dr. Ihne 
of the treachery which calls forth the eulogies of Dr. Mommsen. 
We have already said something on their almost eled double 
dealing, in our remarks on . Ibne’s Roman 
History (Saturday Review, Jan , 1878); but itshould perhaps 
tbe noted that the fraud of the is more 


| forcibly by Mr. Smith. When Censorinus announced the final 
sentence of the Roman Senate, he only obeyed “ orders which had 
been secretly committed to him and his brother Consul from the 
very beginning ”—that is, before the Carthaginian ambassadors had. 
been informed, after their unconditional surrender, that the Senate 
granted to them their freedom, their laws, their whole country, and 
all their property contained in it. If we are to trust Polybius (and 
if we cannot trust him, we can for these events trust no one), this 
distinct and positive promise was made before the ambassadors 
were told that the covenant would be kept if only they would obey 
the commands to be given to them by the Consuls. It is true that 
Carthage was not specially named in the promise; but will it be 
contended that when Prince Bismarck made peace with France, he 
would have been justitied in adding that the security of the whole 
country and of all property within it was consistent with the utter 
demolition of the capital, and that it must be demolished accord- 
ingly, although the citizens were quite free, if they pleased, to build 
themselves another Paris in a less dangerous situation? If the 
report of Polybius is exact, the Romans lured the Carthaginians tu 
destruction with a lie; and no good can come of efforts to soften 
down the crime or to explain it away. 

The story of the catastrophe which followed is almost too horri- 
ble to be dwelt on long. It has been well told by Dr. Ihne; it is 
here not less vigorously related by Mr. Bosworth Smith, the only 

oint of difference between them being that the latter accepts the 
judgment of Polybius on the character of Hasdrubal, the last Oar- 
| thaginian commander, while the former wholly rejects it. We 
believe that Dr. Ihne is right, and that Mr. Smith incidentally 
allows that he isso. The facts are these, that, when the Carthaginians 
resolved to make a last stand against Rome, Hasdrubal, who had 
many wrongs to complain of, came forward in defence of the city 
with an army of 20,000 men raised by himself, that he foiled all the 
efforts of the Romans for two years, that he indignantly refused 
exceptional terms in his own favour, and surrendered only after the 
Byrsa had been taken and further resistance had become useless, 
There is nothing in these facts to justify us in charging him, as 
Polybius does, with total want of ability and with the absolute 
selfishness of a sensual and bloated glutton. Mr. Smith in his 
concluding pages puts this stigma upon him, and calls him “a 
coward soul”; but, when summing up the course of events during 
the first year of the siege, he had already stated that, like Himilco 
Phameas, Hasdrubal had shown himself to be a skilful general. If, 
then, he had the ability which Polybius altogether denies to him, 
he may have been guiltless of the cowardice and. gluttony of 
which Polybius accuses him, but which the facts known to us in 
no way bear out. 


STEPHEN’S SAMUEL JOHNSON.* 


AY ioe LESLIE STEPHEN'S work on Johnson is the first of “a 
4VE series of short books which shall tell people what is best 
worth knowing as to the Life, Character, and Works of some of 
the greatest English Writers.” We do not know that we altogether 
hold with those who, not only in this series, but also ina good 
many cthers, are trying to teach great subjects in small books. A 
man may very well go through life and yet remain in ignorance of 
any one among these subjects. It would certainly be better that 
he should know one of them well than have a smattering of all. 
But we are forced to allow that the majority of readers are in- 
dolent, and are unwilling to take that trouble which alone can give 
a grasp of that which is studied. It is, we must admit, better 
that they should read handbooks than not read at all. There is 
some danger, however, that real harm may be done to those who 
are worthy of better things. There is a danger that clever young 
men, who are only too ambitious to shine in literary talk and to 
make a display of a learning which they scarcely possess, may be 
misled by these short cuts to knowledge, and may think that they 
have learnt so much from the abstract that it will be altogether 
useless for them to study the original. We hope that the readers 
of Mr. Leslie Stephen’s little volume will not be so ill advised. It 
will certainly be their fault, and not his, if, when they have laid down 
his work, they do not at once take up Boswell. Had he merely 
given extracts of the best things in the Life of Johnson we should 
have felt tempted to say, with the man who was shown the 
Beauties of Shakspeare in one volume,“ Where are the other nine ?” 
But Mr, Stephen has done much more and much better than this. 
He has written a book which will be the more interesting the 
better the reader is acquainted with the subject. In fact, he has, 
perhaps without being fully conscious of it, written rather for 
those who know Boswell than for those who wish to be saved the 
trouble of knowing him. The least satisfactory part of his book 
is the chapter in which he abridges the Life of Johnson. It is 
evident that this part of his task was distasteful to him ; as, in- 
deed, it must have been to any man who had even a fraction of 
Mr. Stephen’s literary taste. He writes :— 

The task, however, is a difficult one. It is easy enough to make a selec- 
tion of the gems of Boswell’s narrative ; but it is also inevitable that, taken 
from their setting, they should lose the greatest part of their brilliance. We 
lose all the quaint semi-conscious touches of character which make 
the original so fascinating ; and Boswell’s absurdities become less amusing 
when we are able to forget for an instant that the perpetrator is also the 
narrator. The effort, however, must be made. 


* Samuel Johnson. By Leslie Stephen. London: Macmillan & Co, 
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We confess that we have done nothing more than glance at this 
chapter. It was, as Mr. Stephen himself allows, an effort to him 
to write his abstract. It would have been scarcely less an effort 
to us to read it, We turned with pleasure to the other, and by far 
the larger, part of the book, In it are to be found many acute 
pieces of criticism and many passages of t power. We have 
come across few writers who have had a clearer insight into 
Johnson’s character, or who have brought to the study of it a 
better knowledge of the times in which Johnson lived and the men 
whom he knew. Perhaps the most valuable chapter in the book is 
the one on Johnson’s writings. The faults and the merits of that 
peculiar and original style Mr. Stephen clearly points out. “The 
mannerism,” he writes, “is strongly marked, and of course offensive.” 
The explanation of what he means by “ mannerism” strikes us as 
being true and clear. “ By ‘ mannerism,’ as I understand the word, 
is meant the repetition of certain forms of language in obedience to 
blind habit and without reference to their propriety in the par- 
ticular case.” We wish that the novel-writers of the present 
day would lay this definition to heart. This age is certainly the 

Iden age of mannerism. But, open though Johnson's style was 
= the charge that Mr. Stephen brings against it, yet it had, as he 

ints out, “ with all its faults, the merits of masculine directness. 

e inversions are not such as to complicate the construction. As 
Boswell remarks, he never uses a parenthesis ; and his style, though 
ponderous and wearisome, is as transparent as the smarter snip-snap 
of Macaulay.” We cannot but think that the generality of readers, 
who know nothing of Johnson's style but that it is Johnsonian, 
will be greatly struck by the extracts which Mr. Stephen gives from 
his writings. They will be forced to allow that in mere bigness of 
words he is beaten in every line by many of our writers of leading 
articles and by most of our novelists. So far as language is con- 
cerned, Johnson might still be one of our most popular authors. It 
is not the size of his words, in which we have long caught him up 
and even gone beyond him, but his mannerism, that has driven 
him out of fashion, just as surely as it will send after him many of 
the most esteemed writers of our time. And yet, unfashionable as 
Johnson has become as a writer, nevertheless, as Mr. Stephen says 
with perfect truth in speaking of “the child of his old age—the 
Lives of the Poets—intelligent readers who have once made its 
acquaintance will be apt to turn it into a familar companion.” We 
hope that not a few among those who read the extracts given in 
this volume from those admirable Lives will be led to become 
acquainted with the Lives themselves, and enrich their society by 
one more familiar companion. Mr. Stephen’s whole criticism on 
this part of Johnson’s writings strikes us as being very acute. He 
can see their blemishes as clearly even as Macaulay, but he is 
not therefore blind to their great merits. For instance, after 
quoting the celebrated passage on Lycidas, he says, “This is, 
of course, utterly outrageous, and yet much of it is un- 
deniably true. ‘To explain why, in spite of truth, Lycidas is 
2 wonderful poem, would be to go pretty deeply into the theory of 
poetic expression. Most critics prefer simply to shriek, being at 
any rate safe from the error of independent judgment.” We can- 
not, however, agree with him when he says that “the Dictionary, 
whatever its merits, could be a book only in the material sense of 
the word, and was of course destined to be soon superseded.” As 
we read the passage we involuntarily turned to our old edition in 
two volumes quarto which stands ever ready to our hand. 
Macaulay here was far nearer the truth when he says, “‘ The defini- 
ticns show so much acuteness of thought and command of lan- 
guage, and the passages quoted from poets, divines, and 
philosophers are so skilfully selected, that a leisure hour may 
always be very agreeably spent in turning over the pages.” In 
fact, the Dictionary was much more than “ a book in the material 
sense of the word.” It may in one way be compared to Euclid. 
The knowledge of geometry has been greatly advanced in the 
course of more than twenty centuries, but, by reason of his 
admirable method, the ancient writer of the Elements, if no longer 
unsurpassed, still easily holds his ground. In some points--in 
derivations for instance—Johnson has become altogether worthless. 
But in definition he maintains the highest place. It is not too 
much to say that by his Dictionary he has done far more than any 
other writer to give clearness and precision not only to our lan- 
guage, but also to our thoughts. 

Next in point of merit to the essay on Johnson’s writings are the 
chapters in which Mr. Stephen describes his childhood and early 
life and his literary career. He has some interesting speculations 
on the causes which hindered Johnson from taking orders, though 
more than ‘once he had received the promise of a living. He says 
with much truth :— 


Johnson, as we know him, was a man of the world; though a religious 
man of the world. He represents the secular rather than the ecclesiastical 
type. So far as his mode of teaching goes, he is rather a disciple of 
Soerates than of St. Paul or Wesley. According to him, a “ tavern-chair” 
was “the throne of human felicity,” and supplied a better areng than the 
pulpit for the utterance of his message to mankind. And, though his external 
circumstances doubtic:s determined his method, there was much in his cha- 
racter which made it congenial. Johnson’s religious emotions were such 
as to make habitual reserve almost a sanitary necessity. They were deeply 
coloured by his constitutional melancholy. Fear of death and hell were 
prominent in his personal creed. To trade upon his feelings like a charlatan 
would have been abhorrent to his masculine character ; and to give them 
full and frequent utterance like a genuine teacher of mankind would have 
been to imperil his sanity. 
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Mr. Stephen finely writes:—“No repentance can ever wipe out 
the past or make it be as though it had not been; but the remorse 
of a fine character may be transmuted into a permanent source of 
nobler views of life and the world.” 

We are glad to find that Mr. Stephen confirms the views which 
we have more than once maintained in this journal, that but seant 
justice has been done to Boswell. We are not sure that he is not 
right in saying that “ perhaps the fundamental quality in Boswell’s 
character was his intense capacity for enjoyment.” Ife would cer- 
tainly, as he adds, have been “a hearty admirer of his countryman 
Burns, had Burns been famous in Boswell’s youth.” No less cer- 
tainly “would he have made an excellent fourth when ‘ Willie 
brewed a peck of malt, and Rab and Allan came to see.’” Added 
to this capacity for enjoyment, which rendered him so excellent 
a companion, were those remarkable qualities which have given 
him the first post among biographers. “His singular gifts 
as an observer,” writes Mr. Stephen, “could only escape notice 
from a careless or inexperienced reader. Boswell has a little 
of the true Shakspearian secret. He lets his characters 
show themselves without obtruding unnecessary comment.” In 
another passage, in defending Boswell from Macaulay’s unjust 
attack, and from his application of “the name of lues Boswellsana 
to the usual complaint which distorts the vision of most bio- 
graphers,” he rightly says, “‘ That which distinguishes Boswell, and 
renders the phrase unjust, is that in him adoration never hindered 
accuracy of portraiture.” He goes on to point out that “we 
should not do justice to Johnson’s intense tenderness if we did not 
see how often it was masked by an irritability pardonable in itself, 
and not affecting the deeper springs of action. To bring out the 
beauty of a character by means of its external oddities is the 
triumph of a kindly humourist.” 

We have noted down a few errors in this interesting little 
volume, which can be easily corrected in that second edition which 
we have little doubt it will see. Johnson was not a servitor, 
as Mr. Stephen evidently implies. Mr. Carlyle’s authority 
can certainly be pleaded in defence of the statement, but 
Mr. Carlyle was as certainly wrong. Neither was John- 
son’s wife at the time of their marriage forty-eight years old. 
The difference between their ages was certainly great, but 
Mr. Stephen has increased it by two years. In fact, this unfortu- 
nate lady has had great injustice done to her in a most material 
point by a variety of writers, Boswell says roundly that she was 
double the age of Johnson. Mr. Croker says that she was in her 
forty-eighth year. Another editor, Mr. Fitzgerald, says that she 
was forty-eight, and with him Mr. no agrees. Malone found 
by the register of her birth that she was born in February 
1688-9. Mr. Fitzgerald, supplying the register of her marriage, 
has proved beyond doubt that she was married on July 9, 1735. 
Now a woman, or a man for the matter of that, though in his 
case the calculation would be less keenly criticized, who was 
born in the spring of 1689 and married in the summer of 
1735, was neither double the age of a man of not quite 
twenty-six, nor was she forty-eight, nor in her forty- 
eighth year, but only forty-six. In describing Johnson’s 
habits of living Mr. Stephen says, “ He could refrain, though 
he could not be moderate, and for all the latter part of his lile, 
from 1766, he was a total abstainer.” This is not quite accurate. 
In the last three years of his life Johnson drank wine. He had, 
moreover, given up the use of it much earlier than 1766, no doubt 
to return to it from time to time. In his answer to Jonas Han- 
way’s essay on Tea, which he wrote in 1757, he describes himself 
“asa hardened and shameless tea-drinker, who has for twenty 
years diluted his meals with only the infusion of this fascinating 
plant.” Hawkins, in describing the Ivy Lane Club, which Johnson 
founded in 1749, says that at that time he had “ no other incentive 
to hilarity than lemonade.” Mr. Stephen is incorrect also in 
stating that ‘‘ Johnson was laid in the Abbey by the side of Gold- 
smith.” Goldsmith was buried in the Temple churchyard. Likely 
enough he has been led into this error by the remembrance of the 
last sentence in Mr. Trevelyan’s Life of Macaulay, where the same 
blunder has been made. The name of Johnson's black servant was 
Barber, and not Barker, as we find it more than once given. 
In the quotations given from Johnson's writings there are a 
few errors which no doubt are due to the printer. Unfortunately 
three of these occur in the celebrated letter to Lord Chesterfield. 
Johnson is made to describe himself as “ a wearied and uncourtly 
scholar.” ‘ Wearied” is a misprint for “ retired.” To the con- 
cluding paragraph a very odd turn has been given. It runs— 
“ Having carried on my work thus far with so little obligation 
to any favourer of learning, I shall not be disappointed though I 
should conclude it, should loss be possible, with loss.” For “ loss,” 
of course, we should read “ less,” In the lines on Robert Levett, 
“ chill delay” has been changed into “dull delay”; and “ the 
nearest way ” into “ the easiest way.” But blemishes such as these 
are of small moment, and, as we have said, can be easily corrected 
in another edition. Even if they were of greater importance we 
could readily pardon them in an author who, though he has taken 
a subject over which many have travelled before him, yet has 
found so much that was interesting to say, and who the 
art of communicating his knowledge in a style that is always easy 
and pleasing. 
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TOURGENIEF’S VIRGIN SOIL.* 


hg readers of Virgin Soil will gain from it a great deal of 
information about the Russia of to-day, but they must not 
suppose that its pages reflect the ordinary life led by Russians of 
the upper and middle classes. There exist in Russia a small class of 
enthusiasts who, careless of their own welfare and profoundly 
moved by the misery of others, devote their energies to attacking 
the real or imaginary abuses to which they attribute every possible 
evil. All despotisms naturally generate revolutionists, and the 
despotism which sways Russia is now producing them more freely 
than usual. And there is something in the impulsive nature of the 
Russian which readily hurries him into extremes, so that if he 
takes to agitation he becomes an agitator of the most virulent 
type. This class of revolutionists M. Tourgénief has chosen as 
the subject of the novel of which Mr. Ashton Dilke has now given 
us an excellent translation. As in Fathers and Sons he portrayed 
the Nihilist, the universal doubter of a few years ago, so he has 
now transferred to his canvas the features of the political and 
social agitators who have succeeded him. The fidelity of his por- 
traits will be recognized by all who are at all acquainted with the 
singular class to which their originals belong. But they may well 
seem strange to unaccustomed eyes. 

The principal character in the story, Nejdanof, a youth of poetic 
temperament but of no great staying power, becomes a member 
of a secret society, and attempts to promote its ends without having 
any clear convictions with regard to their efficacy or utility. It is 
rather a vague discontent with the life he sees around him, a yearn- 
ing for something better than meets his eyes, a natural melancholy 
which is aggravated by the sight of everything that seems to 
prove that the world is out of joint, by which he is impelled, 
than any certainty that society has got into a wrong groove, or any 
faith in means capable of dislodging it. How sudden are the 
changes through which his feelings and his intentions pass is 
shown by his conduct when he meets some of his fellow-agitators 
at the house of Markelof, one of the few country gentlemen who 
have joined their ranks. Markelof having held forth upon the 
iniquities which were being perpetrated, and the necessity for 
immediate action in order to repress them, Nejdanof begins a 
reply with the intention of deprecating premature and ill-con- 
sidered action. Suddenly his nerves become excited, and, “in a 
kind of wild fit, his voice breaking with anger, and almost with 
tears of wrath in his eyes,” he begins to speak in the same tone as 
Markelof, going even further than he had done. Later on, when 
he has left the country house of Sipiagin, an aristocrat who had 
engaged him as his boy's tutor, accompanied by Sipiagin’s niece 
Marianna, has taken refuge in a factory managed by a friend, and 
thence, dressed in peasant costume, has sallied fourth on several 
propagandist excursions, his reason all but convinces him of the 
uselessness of such proceedings. He talks to the common people 
around him, but they, though sufficiently discontented, do not in 
the least understand him or the revolutionary books he offers 
them. Giving Marianna an account of one of his fruitless 
attempts, he tells her that he offered pamphlets to four people :— 


One asked whether it was a religious book, and would not take it; the 
second said he could not read, and took it for the children because there 
was a picture on the binding; a third kept on saving “ Yes, yes,” then 
suddenly abused me most unexpectedly, and also refused to take it; and 
the last man took his, and thanked me profusely for it, but I fancy did not 
understand a word of what I said to him. 


The pamphlets in question were stories or essays intended to let 
the working classes know how much better off they would be were 
capitalists and all manner of official persons suppressed. In spite, 
however, of his growing conviction that the means he is employing 
are useless, Nejdanof sets out on an expedition which proves to be his 
last. Soon aiter getting into the cart in which he drives from the 
factory, he suddenly becomes highly excited, and cries to the peasants 
he meets, Why do you sleep? Arise! Itis time! Down with 
the taxes! Down with the landowners!” Some of the peasants 
stare at him with astonishment. Others, thinking he is drunk, 
by without paying him any attention. A few imagine from 
is violence that he must be a Government official who is scolding 
them for some shortcomings of theirs, and remark that their pockets 
will have to pay for his expenditure of energy. He himself knows 
how senseless his proceedings are, but yet he continues them. At 
length he finds himself in a dram-shop, a crowd of rustics around 
him, bent on making him drunk. He swallows three glasses of 
spirits, attempting to harangue his hearers between the draughts. 
But at length the earth reels beneath his feet, he vaguely sees “a 
_confused mass of red noses, dusty hair, sunburnt faces and necks, 
with deep wrinkles ploughed across them.” He feels hard fists 
grip him fast. He hears hoarse voices calling to him to go on. 
His own voice sounds strange to him, as if it came from 
without. Suddenly he finds himself again on the cart, guided 
home by the friendly driver who has ransomed him from his 
brutal audience for half a rouble. 
Somewhat similar is the result of Markeiof’s attempts to prose- 
lytize. His is a different nature from Nejdanof's. He is a stern, 
etermined fanatic, whose antagonism to all existing things is 
ereatly due to a series of personal disappointments, he having been 
driven out of the army by his German colonel, and deprived of an 
intended bride by a German aide-de-camp. He also attempts to 
instruct the peasants, aud to induce them to give up paying taxes and 
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to right themselves. At length, during one of his speeches: 
there is first a silence in the crowd, then glances are interchanged, 
and cries are uttered by those furthest off. A t comes 
forward as if to salute him. ‘Then follows a sudden tumult, and 
Markelof is thrown to the ground, bound, and driven off in a cart, 
to be handed over to the police. This, in real life, is the fate 
usually met with by the members of the Russian revolutionary 
propaganda, A group of young men and young women form 
themselves into a proselytizing party in some town, generally one 
of the manufacturing centres. They adopt the dress and the 
manner of life of the common people, and attempt to dis- 
seminate their doctrines by circulating Socialistic tracts. They 
undergo numerous hardships, firmly endured ; they encounter end- 
less rebufls and discouragements, patiently supported; and at 
length some of the little audience to which they have appealed 
give them up to the authorities, by whom they are kept in prison, 
perhaps for several years, till the time comes for a trial, which 
results in the case of most of them in imprisonment for years in 
a fortress, or banishment to remoté parts of Siberia. And vet, 
with this prospect staring them in the face, there are found fresh 
bands of young enthusiasts to take the place of those who have 
fallen in what they ignorantly, but sincerely, imagine to be a 
battle in defence of liberty and truth. 

The most remarkable feature of the Russian socialistic move- 
ment, as revealed by the recent trials at St. Petersburg, is the 
enthusiasm displayed on its behalf by young women, many of 
whom belong to what we should cal] the upper middle class of 
society. Of these female revolutionists M. Tourgénief has given 
two sketches—one but slightly outlined, the other carefully 
elaborated. The unreasoning obedience of Mashurina, who is 
always ready to go anywhere and obey any orders from her invisible 
chief, it is easy to understand. But the conduct of Marianna, 
the heroine of the story, will probably remain, in the opinion 
of most English readers, an incomprehensible enigma to the 
last. There is no difficulty in believing that an angry feeling 
towards society might exist in the mind of a young lady whose 
father had been sent to Siberia for taking bribes, and who was 
brought up in the house of an uncle who treated her with indiffer- 
ence, while his wife studiously annoyed her. But that she should 
be suddenly “ devoured by the thirst for action, for self-sacrifice, 
immediate sacrifice,” and should declare herself ready to place 
herself at Nejdanof’s disposal at a moment's notice—still more that 
she should consent to elope with him, in order to enter on a life of 
self-sacrifice of which she knew nothing, and understood nothing— 
all this would appear incredible were it not thoroughly in keep- 
ing with Russian sentiment, thought, aud action. Much that 
would appear absurd among ourselves seems natural enough in a 
land so tull of contradictions as Russia. “It is a well-known, if 
not quite intelligible, fact,’ says M. Tourgénief, “ that Russians lie 
more than any nation in the world; but there is nothing they 
esteem so much as truth, nothing for which they have such sym- 
ee And this fact is by no means the only “ not quite intel- 
igible ” one with which students of Russian manners and morals 
become acquainted. 

Marianna’s enthusiastic and self-sacrificing nature forms a strong 
contrast to that of her aunt, the handsome wife of Sipiagin, a 
lady who fully appreciates admiration, but whose pulses. are 
not in the least quickened by the most fervent declarations on the 
part of her admirers. All that she felt for their sufferings was a 
pity not akin to love. She once founded a small hospital, indeed, 
In remembrance of a young diplomatist who cut his throat through 
love for her, and “she prayed for him sincerely, though from her 
earliest childhood religious feelings had been but weak in her.” 
She expected, however, that all who came within the sphere of 
her enchantment should bow down and worship her, and there- 
fore it was probably that she was so angry when Nejdanof, on 
whom she had deigned tv turn the soft lustre of her dark eyes, 
began to pay attention to Marianna. It must be admitted that 
she had reason to be vexed when her niece, after holding forth in 
a style calculated to irritate, eloped with her boy’s tutor. Nor is 
it surprising that with Nejdanof and his friends she had little 
sympathy. The greater part of them are represented by M. 
Tourgénief as very foolish persons indeed. There is Kisliakof, for 
instance, who tears about the country teaching, preaching, dis- 
tributing pamphlets, and writing letters in ink, pencil, blood, and 
soot and water, and who explains that he contrives to do so much 
“ because he had learnt to arrange his time systematically, accord- 
ing to the systems of Quintin Johnson, Sverlitski, Karelius, and 
other writers and statisticians,” wondering the while “ how he, a 
young man of two-and-twenty, had already managed to solve «all 
the problems of life and science.” There is Goloushkin, the Dis- 
senting merchant who, until the police interfere, when he all but 
goes out of his mind with fright, talks so loudly of what he will 
do, and how he wants no “gradual improvers,” and who de- 


‘lights in giving such dinners as one which is described at length— 


towards the end of which “ words of every sort whirled, crossed, 
and encountered each other; progress, government, literature, 
taxation ; the Church question, the woman's rights question, the 
law question ; classicism, realism, Nihilism, communism ; inter- 
national, clerical, liberal, capital; administration, organization, 
association, and even crystallization.” And there are a number of 
inferior “ propagandists,” who seem to be generally introduced for 
the aed of being made ridiculous. It is not surprising that 
the Russian revolutionists are not pleased with the manner in which 
they have been portrayed. The picture of Bazarof in Fathers 
and Sons was looked upon by the Nihilists as a caricature; but 
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his was a flattering portrait compared with the representations of 
the impulsive Nejdanof, the feeble Paklin, the sour Markelof, and 
the contemptible Goloushkin. Only one of the revolutionists who 
figure in Virgin Soil seems worthy of real respect. Solomin is 
the practical man of the party. During the trial of the revolution- 
ists last year in Russia, a long letter was read which had been 
found in the possession of one of the prisoners. It was said at the 
time that it might have been written by Solomin, so fully did it 
agree with the calm, prudent character attributed to that imaginary 
nage. The only wonder is how so sensible a man should 
ave linked himself with so hare-brained a set of enthusiasts as 
Solomin is supposed to have consented to work with. On the 
other hand, it is easy to understand why Marianna should have 
married him, and settled down, it may be presumed, into his state 
of patient expectation, after Nejdanof had put an end to his own 
unquiet and unenviable existence. 


SKENE’S CELTIC SCOTLAND.* 


HE most striking feature in the ecclesiastical, as in the secular, 

history of Scotland is its fragmentary character. There is no 
continuity in its growth. The several periods into which it is 
divided do not follow each other in natural sequence. They are 
sundered each from the other by an impassable chasm, styled either 
“reformation ” or “ revolution,” according as it is looked at from the 
point of view of its promoters or of its opponents. The Celtic Church 
which had grown from the seed scattered by a handful of errant 
missionaries till it overshadowed the whole land was displaced by the 
Romanized Christianity brought from England by the Saxon Mar- 
garet and her three sons—the “ meek Edgar, the fierce Alexander, 
and the saintly David.” Upon their foundation was built up a 
hierarchy of which it might be said with truth that kings were 
its nursing fathers. But it was doomed to be rudely overthrown 
by the democratic apostles of a new religion, whose preachers were 
to occupy the room of its princely prelates ; whose votaries, setting 
pageantry of yestment and of ritual, 
founded their faith upon the power of the preaching of the Word 
of God. It is the history of the first of these periods—the Celtic 
Church—which we find in this, the second volume of Mr. Skene’s 
learned and valuable work on Celtic Scotland. 

The task he has undertaken is one of no slight difficulty. The 
history of the Church as well as the history of the kingdom has 
been loaded with boastful lies, invented in a later age to iill up 
the wide spaces left bare by the meagreness of authentic records. 
Tn the case of the Church the truth is even more difficult to get 
at than in the case of the kingdom; for not only had the national 

ndizement to be kept in view by its historians, but religious 
differences also had to i considered. Hence it comes that each 
writer on the subject has tinctured it with his own peculiar views, 
and has set forth the Columban monks, and the Culdees who 
succeeded them, either as Catholic after the Roman model, vio- 
lently Presbyterian, or rigidly Episcopal, according to the sect 
to which he himself belongs. Mr. Skene is unimpeachably 
impartial. Te rightly considers that the primitive Church of 
‘Alban, being an offshoot from the Church of the Irish Scots, can 
only be properly treated of in connexion with the parent Church. 
He goes back therefore to the fountain head, and starts with 
the first preaching of Christianity to the natives of the original 
Scotia, a name afterwards transferred from the “Land of the 
Saints” to the northern half of the neighbouring island. Discussing 
very fully the difficulty of reconciling the conflicting claims of 
Palladius and of Patrick to be the first.founder of that Church, he 
rules that the honour is, so to speak, due to both. Palladius un- 
doubtedly visited Ireland and preached the Gospel to some of its 
tribes ; but his teaching took no root, or did not spread beyond the 
narrow circle which he visited. When Patricius, the son of 
Colpurnius, a Roman Christian living in Britain at a place called 
Tabernia, which legend points out as on the shores of the Clyde, 
felt himself moved to return as a missionary to the people who for 
many years had kept him in captivity, he found them still in their 
original paganism. On the other hand, Mr. Skene throws discredit 
on the tradition which brings Palladius over to the eastern shores 
of Pictish Alban. This tradition came into being at a later date 
to account for the dedication of the church of Fordun in the 
Mearns to Palladius under the familiar abbreviation of Paldy. 
It also boasted of the possession of his relics. This, however, is 
accounted for when we find that the church in question was 
founded by Terrananus, a disciple of Palladius, who most likely 
brought his master’s bones with him from Ireland. The supposed 
meeting between St. Serf and Ternan Mr. Skene proves to be 
entirely mythical, as also the supposed connexion of fostership 
between St. Serf and St. Kentigern, as Terrananus flourished in the 
century after the death of the founder of the churches of Glasgow 
and St. Asaph. But while the learned author thus sweeps 
away with a ruthless hand two of the most ancient Saints of 
Scotland, he is at issue with Mr. Hill Burton about that 
never-failing bone of contention—the Druids. Of their real 
existence Mr. Skene has no doubt. He explains their mission, 
or office, on the supposition that the paganism of the Scots was a 
sort of fetichism. ‘lhey believed the air, the earth, the water, all 
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the natural objects by which they were surrounded, to be peopled 
by a race of malignant spirits, ever bent on working evil to the 
sons of men. The Druids, or Magi, contrived to convince their 
compatriots that they alone had the power of propitiating these 
demons, and hence they acquired great consideration among them. 
In support of this theory a verse from a poem attributed to Columba 
is quoted :— 

O God! why wilt thou not drive from us 

This mist which envelops our number ? 

The host which has deprived us of our judgment, 

The host which proceeds round the cairn? 

He is a son of storm who betrays us, 

My Prui—he will not refuse me— 

Is the son of God and truth with purity. 


And in the ancient hymn called “ Ninian’s Prayer,” he says of 
St. Patrick, “ he fought against hard-hearted Druidhe.” 

Following the classification of the Litany of Angus the Culdee, 
Mr. Skene divides the Church of the Scots into three consecutive 
sections, according to its most prominent feature. The first was 
a Church of Bishops, the second a Church of Monks, the third a 
Church of Hermits. The first of these divisions was the Church 
of Patrick, who ordained 350 bishops and 300 presbyters. 
Thus, though he recognized the difference between the two orders, 
more than half of his clergy must have been bishops. They were 
attached to the several churches in groups of seven; and, the better 
to suit the clan system, these bishops were generally seven brothers, 
chosen doubtless from the ruling family cf the clan or sept. But 
this singular system was powerless in effecting any lasting im- 
provement among the native tribes. It was succeeded by a wide- 
spread monasticism, which not only did the work of home con- 
version, but showed its vitality in the zeal which sent forth a host 
of missionaries, not only to the ee islands that stud the 
Western sea, but to the far-off shores of Gaul, to win for their 
own “ dear native Isle of the Ocean” the title of the “ Land of 
the Saints,” and to gain for themselves among the dwellers on the 
Continent a good report for their holiness and learning. 

Columba belongs to this second period. But the Scots, who had 
already crossed over from their parent isle to found their new 
kingdom of Dalriada among the wave-washed headlands that 
guard the western shores of Alban, had brought with them, with 
their Irish customs and their Irish names, their crude and confused 
Christianity. Inthe Litany of Angus the Culdee we find the 
seven bishops of Hii invoked along with the mixed multitude of 
saints of the first period. When Columba first lands in the island 
two persons calling themselves bishops advance to meet him. 
This looks as if Columba had not been the first to see the fitness 
of Iona as an ecclesiastical site. These so-called bishops must 
in all probability have been a survival of the anomalous 
church of the seven bishops of St. Patrick’s foundation. But 
Columba scouted utterly their pretensions to episcopacy, and 
they fled from the presence of the Saint in fear. Mr. 
Skene’s chapter upon ‘ona is excellent. It contains a graphic 
and most truthful description of the island itself and of the 
beautiful scenery within sight of its shores. To this he 
adds a translation of one of the poems attributed to Columba, 
in which the Saint, if indeed it be from his pen, proves him- 
self a true poet by his keen delight in the “thunder of the 
crowding waves upon the rocks,” and in the “roar by the side 
of the church of the ee sea,” in the sight of the sparkling 
sand and the “song of the wonderful birds,” and in watching the 
“ebb and flood in their career,” and the “noble flocks over the 
watery ocean.” This account of Iona is further illustrated by a map, 
in which the lines of Columba’s foundation are traced out and their 
position shown in relatior to the ruins now standing, which are the 
remains of the last of several succeeding churches all built on the 
same site, and are ofa very much later date. Aided by the description 
e~ by Adamnan, and by the natural features of the ground, 
Mr. Skene has identified the sites of the mill, the kiln, and the ceme- 
tery, and has traced 7 line Ad the vallum that surrounded the 

rimitive monastery. The word “ monastery,” suggesting as it does 
the splendour of Cluny, of Glastonbury, ea Bury, is ill suited to 
convey an idea of the severe sim a the settlement of this 
little colony of hard-living, hard-working men, whose rule bade 
them extend either labour or devotion to the utter exhaustion of . 
their bodily strength, and forbade them to take food or sleep save 
in answer to the urgent calls of nature. The vallum enclosed a 
number of wooden shanties. These were the cells of the brethren, 
built around a small court, the refectory, the hospitium, or guest 
chamber, the cell of Columba himself, which stood on higher 
ground than the others, and the church or viatorium, which was built 
of oak. That it was no of the creed of these Irish monks te 
build of wood, but that they only used it as being the material that 
came first to hand, is fp by the existence of some stone ruins 
of a monastery, in all respects similar to the one in Iona by 
Columba, on one of the Garveloch islands. This foundation was 
only second in antiquity to Iona. Mr. Skene points out how 
admirably this grouping of presbyters in monasteries was calculated 


for spreading the leaven of Christianity among the surroundi 
heathen. The example of the life of purity, holiness, and self- 


denial led by the members of these religious communities won 
the respect of their Pagan countrymen; their charity and bene- 
volence called forth their gratitude; while their superior learn- 
ing and wisdom inspired awe as for beings — with super- 
natural powers. In proof of this latter feeling Mr. Skene 

uotes a passage from the B:ehon laws which shows that 

e spirit of fear went a long way in supporting the ascendency 
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of the clergy over their flocks. During this period of monas- 
ticism, though the abbots were the chief spiritual dignitaries, there 
was no lack of bishops, who were attached to the monasteries, 
submitting like the brethren in inferior orders to the authority of 
the abbot, but taking precedence of him in the offices of religion 
by virtue of their superior orders. 

Fora — and a half the church built up from the small 
beginning at [ona was the national Church of Scotland, until 
its differences from the use of Rome in the form of the ton- 
sure, and in the mode of calculating the time for keeping 
Easter, led to dissension and schism. At last, Necton, or Naiton, 
King of the Picts, ordered all the Columban monks who would 
not conform to the Roman custom to leave his kingdom, which 
took in all the North and East of modern Scotland. After 
the expulsion of the Columban monks begins the third period 
of the Celtic Church, of which the most striking feature is the 
number of solitary hermits, or Culdees. These same Culdees have 
been a standing bone of contention among all the rival sects 
of Scotland for generations, both Presbyterian and Episcopal 
claiming to represent their doctrine and practice. Mr. Skene 
shows very plainly that there was no peculiarity about either, and 
that their prototypes are to be found both in Ireland and on the 
Continent of Europe. He contends that the name Culdee is 
neither more nor less than the Continental Coli Dei, worshippers 
of God, through the Irish inverted form Celede. This name was 
given to those who withdrew from the society of their fellow- 
men the better to serve God in the solitude of desolate places. The 
Celtic Celede showed precisely the same characteristics as the 
Dei Cole of the Continent. They lived in solitary cells, claimed to 
be strangers and pilgrims on the earth, and to be indifferent to its 
honours or riches, looking to another world for their reward. They 
were first introduced into the Pictish territory after the expulsion 
of the obstinate Columban monks. This passion for solitude was 
oue of the chief instruments of breaking up the monastic system ; 
a church of secular clergy gradually took its place. We give in 
Mr. Skene’s own words the conclusion of the whole matter :— 

The result, then, that we have arrived at is that the Culdces originally 
sprang from that ascetic order who adopted a solitary service of God in an 
isolated cell as the highest form of religious life, and who were termed 
Deicole ; that they then become associated in communities of anchorites, 
or hermits ; that they were clerics, and might be called monks, but only 
iu the-sense in which anchorites were monks ; that they made their appear- 
ance in the eastern districts of Scotland at the same time as the secular 
clergy were introduced, and succeeded the Columban monks who had been 
4riven across the great mountain range of Drumalban, the western frontier 
of the Pictish kingdom ; and that they were finally brought under the 
anonical rule along with the secular clergy, retaining, however, to some 
extent, the nomenclature of the monastery, until at length the name of 
Keledeus, or Culdee, became almost synonymous with that of secular 
canon, 


Mr. Skene traces the ecclesiastical history of Scotland until 
all traces of the old Celtic Church disappear before the reforms 
of Margaret and her sons. His last chapter, on language and 
learning, clears up the confusion which prevails concerning the 
Irish and Scoteh Gaelic. They were originally the same lan- 
guage. In early times this language was ed Scotch, but 
when that term was transferred to the English of the Lothians, 
the spoken language of the Highlands was called Irish. We 
find it called by this term in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. But by this time there was an apparent difference be- 
tween it and the written language of Ireland. The first vocabulary 
of the Scottish Gaelic was printed in 1741. There is much inter- 
esting information to be gleaned throughout the book concerning 
the curious local names in most of which a memory of these early 
Srish saints still lmgers; though at first sight the difficulty of 
tracing it is very great, owing to the Irish fashion of prefixing mo 
to the name and ending it with oc as terms of endearment. 
Kilmarnock, Kilmaranock, and Inch Marnock, and many more 
are named in honour of St. Ronan, whose name had been length- 
ened into Maronanock. Inchmahome, originally Inchmocholmoc, 
is dedicated to Mocholmoc, or Colman, of Dromore. Among 
other curious derivations are Lumphanan, a corruption of Llan- 
finnan; Appin from Abthana, the abbey lands; Applecross 

m Aplrorcrosan. Why Kentigern should bo better known 
_ ‘as S. Mungo is thus easily explained by Mr. Skene. Mungo 
ds really Mwyngu, from Mwyn amiable and Cu dear, this being 
the Gaelic rendering of Karrissimus Amicus, the name applied to 
him by Servanus in the apocryphal life of Kentigern. Av/mun is 
‘not, however, a foundation of this saint, as might at first sight be 
supposed, but of Fintan Munna of Teach Munna in Ireland, while 
rin Roseneath, or Roseneveth, we have the name of a British bishop, 
Nwydd, the son of Rhun. Mr. Skene enters a protest, which we 
trust will not be without effect, against the corruption of Coolin 
Hills in Skye into Cuchullin, the name being really Cuillin. 


‘THE STUDENT'S ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY.* 


ANON PERRY’S book has two titles. On the cover and at 
the head of the title-page it is called “ The Student’s English 


Church History.” But the student will soon find that this is a _ 


auisleading description. Lower down upon the title-page it is 


* The Student's English Church History: a History of the English 
Church from the Accessionof Henry VIII. to the Silencing Ci ti 
au the Eighteenth Century. By G.G. Perry, M.A., Canon 
veetor of Waddington. London: John Murray. 1878. 


0 
of Lincoln and 


Thus | 


] more correctly described as “ A History of the English Church from 
the Accession of Henry VIII. to the Silencing of Convocation in 
the Eighteenth Century”; and the author again tells us in the 
short preface that it is “a history of the Church of England during 
its reformed period.” In its general character, more especially in 
the painstaking, tolerant, and judicious handling of the Tudor 
— where Mr. Perry keeps a firm hold of Mr. Brewer's strong 
and, the book is an improvement upon all its foregoers with a 
similar aim. Still we are bound to say that the execution of the 
work, as a whole, does not answer to the engagement made in the 
preface. We must protest against the author's primary supposi- 
tion. He thinks that a tale which has oceupied above six hundred 
closely printed pages in the telling has been told “in a concise 
form.” He has no sense of historical proportion. He requires 
twenty-six pages for the relation of “ The Divorce Case,” which, 
after all, only belongs incidentally to Church history, and which 
affected the form rather than the matter of the national Church ; 
whereas for the important story of the Westminster Assembly and 
the imposition of the Covenant, which so directly affected every 
congregation and every churchman in the land, he can only 
| Spare ten pages ; and he sketches with a flighty and uncertain 
hand, within exactly the same meagre limits, that most fateful and 
instructive period of English religious history which lies between 
the death of Charles I. and the recall of Charles II. Yet this is 
the period to which English sectarianism looks back as its golden 
age. It is the period in which all the germs of Puritanism 
were fully evolved, and all its theories experimentally worked 
out under the most favourable conditions. It is also the period 
which witnessed that remarkable threefold revulsion of the 
English nation against Puritanism which determined the religious 
character of England down to the middle of the last century. 
We trace this revulsion in the rise of the utterly unex- 
| pected Quaker rebellion against the triumphant Calvinist theology 
and the Calvinist conception of humanity; in the Quaker 
| protest against the verbal bibliolatry upon which the three 
successive evolutions from the Puritan germ (the Presbyterian, 
the Independent, and the Anabaptist) had in turn attempted 
to construct an ideally perfect visible Church; and in the 
uncompromising determination with which the Quakers pur- 
sued each arbitrarily forsaken line of Puritan anti-ritualism 
to its utmost possible term. We discern a second sign of the 
English revulsion against Puritanism in the appearance of 
the latitudinarian, materialist, and freethinking reactions in 
the higher culture of the nation at the very moment in which 
it was under exclusively Puritan direction. Mr. Perry takes no 
notice of the successive imprisonments of John Biddle, “the 
father of the English Unitarians,” between 1645-1655. He intro- 
duces a cursory reference to the “ Latitudinarians ” into the chapter 
on “The Internal History of the Church during the Reign of 
Charles II.”; but, instead of sending the student to Ward's Life 
of More, or Whichcot’s Sermons, or Worthington’s Diary, he 
is content to cite Burnet and Baxter; he goes back to Hales and 
Chillingworth, and then dismisses the whole movement with a 
curt condemnation which attributes to this school, with only a 
slight qualilication, “the deadness, carelessness, and indifference 
prevalent in the eighteenth century.” Mr. Perry’s condemnation 
is all the more wonderful because it is preceded by Baxter's de- 
scription of the men as “ Platonists” and “Cartesians.” If the 
English school represented by Henry More was remarkable for 
anything, it was for the enthusiasm with which it raised a last great 
intellectual protest against that materialism which was destined to 
become the dominant force of the eighteenth century, and of whose 
approaching domination More, Cudworth, Norris of Bemerton, 
Worthington, and Whichcot had a forethought. No doubt all 
the new departures of English religious thought which began to 
be noted after the restoration of the episcopate may be ingeniously 
traced further backwards than the period of unchallenged Puritan 
supremacy over the Universities and schools ; but there is abundant 
evidence that these new departures first attained effective self-con- 
sciousness and independence during this period. We comeupona 
third sign of this contemporary revulsion against Puritanism, more 
political and social than religious, in the incontrovertible popu- 
larity of the Anglican Church system with the masses of the 
people. Their consciousness ofa liking ior the forms of the 
Church was first keenly awakened by the loss of them. It continued 
unbroken from the Restoration to the rise of Methodism, If Mr. 
Perry had taken the trouble to dig amongst the “‘ dumpy quartos ” 
of the period for the nuggets of historical illustration which lie so 
richly embedded in them, and of which so little use has yet 
been made by historians, he would have found that the select 
preachers before the Parliament were continually deploring this 
rooted attachment of “the vulgar” to the abolished forms of the 
Church. ‘“ The riff-rafis of the people,” said Richard Kentish in 
' his sermon before the House of Commons on the 4th of November, 
1647, “ prefer a prelatical priest, with a superstitious service-book, 
to the most learned, laborious, conscientious preacher, either 
, Presbyterian or Independent.” ‘Oh how is England fallen!” he 
exclaims; ‘“ these pcor simple creatures are mad after superstitious 
festivals, after unholy holidays.” Kentish was ejected after the 
Restoration from the Collegiate Church of St. Katharine in the 
Tower. Dr. Owen, the Independent, in his sermon to the Com- 


| monwealth Parliament on the 30th of October, 1656,a day of 

solemn humiliation, complained that “the profane multitude” were 

- addicted to “ the old tracks and paths that it was impossible to 
ee 
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the burden upright in them.” “The body of the people is 
and profane, and full of enmity against the remnant ”—his 
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synonym for the elect. Even in Wales, he tells the Parliament, 
where they had expended so much pains, “some are still zealous 
of the traditions of their fathers, and nothing almost will satisfy 
but their old road of beggarly readers in every parish.” Richard 
Baxter, who was no friend to the Independent principle of 
“ gathering churches” out of the existing historical parochial con- 

gations which from time immemorial had been formed by 
Faption, and who was a Nonconformist rather than a Presbyterian 
(as he afterwards declared), published the original edition of this 
famous Reformed Pastor in the same year, 1656. As the matter of 
his book was prepared as an address to the associated ministers 
of the county of Warwick, his confession of the existing alienation 
between the common people and the Puritan incumbents, whether 
Presbyterian or Independent, is beyond suspicion. “Our common 
people,” he says to the ministers, “ tell us we bring up new customs 
if we do not kneel at the receiving of the Lord’s Supper.” The 
favour of the people toward the old clergy and the old forms, at 
least in London and the great towns, had in great part the charac- 
ter of a reaction, for there is evidence enough that the mobs and 
the apprentices, so long as Nonconformists and Separatists were ill- 
used, had joined eagerly in the cry of “ No Bishops!” The popular 
revulsion against Puritanism which broke forth violently at inter- 
vals during the whole century after the Restoration helped to 
make the savage and suspicious legislation against Dissent practic- 
able. The favour of “the vulgar” for the Chureh—which was 
satirized by Addison in 1716, and again by Fielding in 1751, and 
by William Hutton of Birmingham as late as 1791—was un- 
doubtedly based upon no very intelligent perception of the funda- 
mental liberality of the Church and the narrowness of Puritanism, 
although a rude peasant may have had an instinctive feeling of 
this contrast ; it was based rather upon the surviving traditions of 
the disagreeable bondage of the parish congregations under the 
Presbyterian and Independent, and sometimes even Anabaptist, 
supremacy. 

Mr. Perry, however, appears to have gained no distinct vision 
of the one supremely important fact which stands out so clearly 
from every page of contemporary polemics, beginning with the 
Troubles of Frankfurt and ending with the Act of Uniformity— 
namely, that the profoundly human and common question of the 
right matter or substance of the Church was all along bound up 
with the more superficial and noisy questions about disciplinary 
and ritual forms of the Church. As soon as he has done with 
the controversy between England and Rome, and enters upon 
the controversies between the Anglican Conformists and Non- 
conformists, and between the Nonconformists and the Sepa- 
ratists, he loses the critical, fair, and painstaking temper 
which characterizes his handling of the Divorce Case, the dis- 
solution of the monasteries, and the reaction under Mary. His 
whole account of the conflict between the Anglicans and the 
Puritans is tinctured with a clerical bias. He gives the student a 
history of the clergy of the Church rather than a history of the 
Church. We can hardly suppose that he sunders the Church into 
an ecclesta docens and an ecclesia discens, and that he regards the 
latter as an accident, and the former as the substance of the Church. 
Yet the student is called to fix his attention almost exclusively 
upon the clergy and preachers, Anglican, Nonconformist, and 
Separatist; he is never or seldom afforded a glimpse of the actual 
congregations without which priests and preachers would be mere 
isolated hermits. The parochial congregations constitute the 
matter and substance of a national Church in its wide and con- 
tinudus entirety. Ifthe student were to master the driest chrono- 
logical summary of the external facts of Church history, after the 
model of a good German Handbuch, Leitfaden, or Wegweiser, and 
then to turn tu the study of a group of old parochial registers, we 
think that he would obtain a more living and useful conception of 
English Church history than he can hope to gather from Mr. 
Perry's book. It has indeed been found impossible to relate a 
“Short History of the English People ” without telling the story of 
their kings, generals, premiers, and political parties; and no doubt 
it is quite as impossible to write a Student's History of the English 
Church without writing a history of the Church's clergy in all 
their relations. Yet, even if Mr. Perry had called his book a 
Student’s History of the English Clergy, we should still have to 
complain that he has missed the perception of one constantly 
recurring phenomenon which seems to distinguish English clerical 
history from the history of every other national clergy. Much 
which is usually chronicled by Anglican and Dissenting historians 
alike as a conflict between the Church and the sects, or between 
two rival parties within the Church, or between a semi-Popish 
establishment and the free and true Churches, would be more likely 
to present itself to a scientific historian as an episode in the stand- 
ing conflict between the episcopate and the priesthood. The keen 
student will quickly begin to notice, although his instractor never 
calls his attention to it, that the English bishops under the Tudors, 
under the Stuarts, under the Revolution settlement, and now again 
under Victoria, appear to have been, and to be, in constant 
conflict with a large and powerful proportion of the English 
presbyters. It is no longer possible to think, as the first Puritans 
naturally thought, that the Bishop ought to belong ex officio to one 

rty, and the presbyter er officio to the other.. This theory is 
ossilized in the Presbyterian renunciation of “prelacy” in the 
Solemn League and Covenant; but it has been disproved by the 
actual facts of English Church history. We find that when the 
Bishops are Catholic, the most influential priests are apt to be Pro- 
testant; we find an Anglican episcopate and a Puritan priesthood; 
a Low Church episcopate and a High Church presbytery; a semi- 


Arian episcopate and an orthodox presbytery ; an Establishmenta- 
rian episcopate and a Methodist or Evangelical priesthood. An 
inquiring student will searcely be content with a chronicle of 
tendencies, or with a record of the ups and downs of theological 
and ecclesiastical parties; he will be more eager to discover the 
ground of the apparently permanent fact which underlies these 
accidents—that contrariety n the bishops and priests which 
faces him in different degrees in the biographies of the most dis- 
similar presbyters, such as William Tyndale and Bernard Gilpin, 
Robert —_ and Thomas Cartwright, Alexander Leighton and 
Richard Baxter, Henry Sacheverell and John Wesley, Thomas 
Scott and John Mason Neale. The episcopate and the priesthood 
have again and again changed party flags during the last three 
centuries; but they have never been entirely reconciled. During 
all the conflicts between the accession of Elizabeth and the de- 
parture of the Nonjurors, the anti-Puritan force of the National 
Church may be said to have mainly resided in the episcopate. But 
there was historical truth, as well as wit, in the expression of the: 
reversal of the old conditions which the Freeholder put into the 
mouth of the High Church innkeeper a few months before the 
silencing of Convocation :—“ There is scarce a Presbyterian in the 
whole county, except the Bishop.” 

Mr. Perry is most confused exactly where a student is in most 
need of clearness—in the nomenclature of his subject. Many a 
student will be likely to complain that he has: been misled by the 
floating title of the book, which certainly promises him a Church. 
History of England from the landing of St. Augustine to the in- 
stitution of Church Congresses, although this is afterwards corrected 
by thesub-title. Mr. Perry,as becomes aCanonof Lincoln, hasalready 
written a popular sketch of the life and times of Bishop Grosseteste. 
Hence he must see clearly enough, and indeed he does not fail to 
observe in a casual way, that the reformation of the English 
Church was an inevitable resuit of its distinctive nationality. 
He must also know that English Puritanism, whatever it may 
have borrowed from Geneva, Ziirich, or Scotland, was no abnormal 
apparition, no unannounced catastrophe, but that it also was an in- 
evitable result of forces long existing in the religious life of the 
National Church, taking that Church to mean the organic entirety 
ofchristened English folk. Yet he merely throwsoutin the commence- 
ment of his work a few hurried references to “the nationality 
of the English Church,” and one line of mention of “the movement 
of John Wycliffe,” as if these did not belong to the very core of 
his subject. They are the very points, of all others, especially for a 
student, which need exact demonstration and orientation. Mr. 
Perry starts with the declaration that he proposes “ to narrate that 
portion of the history of the Church of Christ in this land which 
is peculiarly special and distinctive.” A troublesome student will 
be certain to arrest his teacher at this point, and ask for a defini- 
tion of the phrase “Church of Christ in this land.” In his next 
sentence Mr. Perry goes on to speak of “ the Church in England,” 
and tells the student that “during all its history it has had its 
distinct national characteristics.” This is equally true of the 
Church in Spain and the Church in Russia; but the student will 
be a poor creature if he does not immediately ask whether the 
“Church in England” is exactly the same ecclesiastical thing as’ 
“the Church of England.” A Roman Catholic tutor and a 
Dissenting tutor would agree in telling him that the two 
titles mean two very different things. Mr. Perry simply tells 
him that “the national character of the English Church was. 
very greatly enhanced by its rupture with Rome in the sixteenth 
century,” and he adds, “Hence this becomes a natural starting- 
point for a history of the Church of England.” It may be a con- 
venient starting-point; we deny that it isa natural one. Hence 
Bishop Short’s Sketch, though far inferior to Mr. Perry's book in 
its detailed handling, is more scientific in its conception. 

Two points of the very first moment in the evolution of National 
Church History are omitted both by Bishop Short and by Canon 
Perry, and indeed, so far as we have observed, by all Anglican 
writers. Yet it is impossible to understand either English Non- 
conformity or English Separatism—two ecclesiastical phenomena 
which Mr. Perry most unhistorically confounds throughout his 
book—unless we have a firm grasp of these points. The first is 
the historical continuity of the titles Ecclesia Anglicana and 
“ Church of England ;” and the second is the unbroken continuity 
of the matter or substance of the Church, underneath all the 
variations of outward ministry, in the local congregations. Surely 
a Church historian who comes forward as a guide of students 
ought to lay primary stress upon the nomenclature of his subject. 
Yet Mr. Perry does not interpret the title “Church of England,” 
while he utterly misinterprets the title “Puritan.” There is a 
loose notion abroad, not yet expelled from the minds of even 
fairly cultivated Englishmen, that the National Church, or 
entirety of the clergy and ae a sage belonging to our nation, 
up to the Reformation was not known as the “ Anglican Church ” 
or as “the Church of England,” but that, if it bore any special 
title, it must have borne some such title as Ecclesia Romana 
in Anglia, or Ecclesia Catholica in Anglia. The discovery that the 
phrase Ecclesia Anglicana stands in the forefroat of the Great 
Charter has come upon many a student as a surprise. Equally 
important is the anti-Papal attitude assumed by the Anglici, side 
by side with the Germani, throughout the attempts at a reforma- 
tion of the Church in the Council of Constance, which was really 
a Federal Council of the national Churches of Europe rather 
than an assembly of the prelates of an international Latin Church. 
We cannot help thinking that an Anglican historian of the Church, 
even though he begins with the insular Reformation, ought to 
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open his work with a chronological catena of illustrations of the | 


nomenclature of his subject, selected from the chroniclers and 
from the civil and ecclesiastical documents. 

In his attempt to enlighten the student on the difference 
between the Presbyterian and Independent offshoots from the 
Puritan germ in the seventeenth century, Mr. Perry goes ludi- 
crously wrong. This is due in part to his primary error as to | 
the historical —— of the epithet Puritan in the sixteenth | 
century, and to his hopeless confusion of the Elizabethan Non- | 
conformist with the Elizabethan Separatist. He never comes | 
upon the truth conveyed in the very words. The Noncon- 
formist had a quarrel with the forms of the Church, while 
the quarrel of the Separatist was with the matter and sub- 
stance of the Church. Instead of forsaking the national | 
communion and setting up “altar against altar,” as Mr. | 
Perry curiously puts it, the Nonconformists had to endure a_ 
century of attack from the men whom they called Separa-_ 
tists and Sectaries, because they would not leave the Church. 
The Presbyterians of the Westminster Assembly were the heirs — 
of the Nonconformists or Puritans proper; the Independents and 
Anabaptists were the heirs of the SeparatistsorSectaries. The former 
always held fast to the principle that the Church of England was 
constituted in the entirety of its local or parochial churches, and 
that these had been defective only in form and accident, not in 
matter and substance. Calamy, in the debate on ordination sine 
titulo, in the Westminster Assembly on March 18, 1644, spoke of 
“the canons of our Church.” As the Anglicans held that the 
continuity of the Church of England was not interrupted by the 
abolition of the foreign Papal jurisdiction, so the Presbyterians 
and Erastians of the Assembly maintained that its continuity was 
undisturbed by the abolition of the native episcopal jurisdiction. 
The Independents may have been personally more tolerant, but 
ecclesiastically they were far more intolerant. The Presbyterians 
invariably described the Independent practice of “ gathering 
churches,” of the truty elect, out of the existing historical churches 
of the parish, as “ unchurching the nation.” Yet Mr. Perry asks 
the student to take on trust the following unhistorical piece of 


but after a single day on shore he was drafted, without his own 
leave asked, for service on the Waikato ir the very obscure military 
rank of “assistant” to a tipsy old colonial lieutenant. “ Millions 


upon millions of mosquitoes ” in the air, on the ground swarms of. 


sand-flies, in the blankets myriads of fleas, and bluebottles waiting 
for the blankets to be opened in the sun to “ flyblow” them all 
over, made the searcher after fortune think “ what a goose he had 
made of himself by not being more industrious when at home.” 
He wasa lucky lad, however, in some respects. Wealth would not 
drop into his hands, but he had the good fortune of always leaving 
companions just on the eve of some fatal catastrophe which was to 
overwhelm them. Never was there such a Jonah ; only his friends 
and not himself were always getting thrown to the whale. While, 
for instance, he was on a short visit to Auckland, the Maoris 
came down on tae party at the Waikato and massacred the whole 
ofthem. It was a very unfortunate thing for them; but not 
so for Mr. Bucknall, as ‘his hero, as a matter of course, gave up 
soldiering, and so infused some variety at the right moment into 
his biography. 

After a second miraculous escape from taking passage on board 
a vessel bound to the Hokitika gold-fields, which foundered with 
all its crew, our Irishman transferred himself to Sydney. There, as 
his money was all spent, he engaged himself, thanks to a barmaid’s 
favour, as barman at an hotel kept by the Mayor of the city. A 
New South Wales barman is expected to serve from 5 A.M. till 
nearly two the next morning for wages of 2/. a week, exclusive of a 
daily glass of spirits. To serve porters and costermongers with 
rum and milk at 5 a.M., young girls with brandy-and-water in the 
afternoon, and clerks with brandies-and-sodas at night, is not a 
very ambitious employment. Nordo wages of 2/. a week go far 
towards accumulating a fortune. So after four months Mr. 
Bucknall’s hero began to look about for another employment. He 
rejected an offer of ten shillings a week to “ take care of children 
and teach them something, to pull the boat down the river, a 
distance of about four miles, to fetch the letters, and anything that 
might be required for the house, and on returning to assist in the 
garden or stable, or to mind a flock of sheep if required.” But 
employment, even of this degree of excellence, seems to have been 


—= guesswork. After stating, with some truth, that “ the 
ndependents professed themselves to agree in doctrine with the 
Articles of the Church of England, and to hold multitudes of | 

rochial churches to be true churches,” he is rash enough to add, 
“In this liberality of sentiment these divines were honourably dis- | 
tinguished from the Presbyterians.” He has managed to invert the 
real distinction. Whereas the “ liberal” Independents regarded — 
some parochial churches as true churches, the “ illiberal” Presby- | 
terians held all the parochial churches to be true churches. 


A SEARCH FOR FORTUNE.* 


um is a volume which sins against good taste in every other 
page, yet holds the attention very fairly from beginning to 
end. It does so because, with all its faults, it has the merit of 
——. As we are hurried round the globe from Ireland to 

ngland, from New Zealand to New South Wales and Victoria, 
from Victoria to Buenos Ayres, and from Buenos Ayres round by 
way of England to Rio de Janeiro, the hero for the most part 
seems at home, and his adventures come quite in the natural 
course of things. Mr. Lindsay-Bucknall, who has evidently 
travelled much, as evidently keeps a notebook, and in his Search 
for Fortune we have its contents. They have, however, been not 
unsuccessfully strung together on a thread of personal character 
formed on the model of any score of the late Mr. Lever’s Irish 
subalterns. 

Not that the subject of the autobiography is a subaltern. 
Gut of the fact that he is not the story springs. The younger son 
of a Kildare squire, and failing—very properly according to his 
‘autobiography ”—to qualify for a commission, he decided to go 
abroad. New Zealand was the colony selected. The reason of 
the choice was, like all the circumstances of the young gentleman’s 
career, somewhat arbitrary. He had half-an-hour's conversation with 
an Australian sheep-farmer who had returned home with a fortune 
of 10,000/. a year. This pastoral Croesus’s tale of Australian ad- 
venture was broken by occasional twinges of gout, caught by tend- 
ing sheep barefooted for ten years. His young acquaintance 
frankly expressed the opinion that 10,000/. a year was no compensa- 
tion for such an infliction, whereupon he was told that he would 
never do any good in Australia; “I therefore determined to try New 
Zealand.” His adventures on the voyage to New Zealand are so 
extraordinarily trivial that it is impossible to believe they are 
not real. No imagination could have condescended to invent 
them. Perhaps Mr. Bucknall would say that therein he shows 
his art. However, adventures notwithstanding, he touches 
ae und at Melbourne, and dines so well at Messrs. 

jiers an 


Zealand he found engaged in its Maori war. Apparently in those 
days they manufactured soldiers readily, if roughly. The new 


comer had private letters of introduction to the Governor and a — 


mysterious Colonel. His own belief was that the rejected of Chelsea 
Hospital was quite fitted to be a field marshal in New Zealand; 
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ond’s restaurant that he embarks for Auckland | 
“hopeful of a bright future awaiting him in New Zealand.” New | 


rare in New South Wales at the period referred to. Hope 
deferred maketh the heart sick ; it also reduced the Irish gentleman’s 
capital to fourpence. He met with a windfall in the shape of a job 
of woodchopping, which brought him fourteen shillings for two 
days’ hard work. This sum he husbanded till a very far-seeing old 
gentleman detected in him all the qualities which fit a man to take 
charge of a coffee-mill. ‘I can see,” said this personage to him 
while he was attempting to explain that he knew nothing about 
coffee-mills, “‘ that you understand your business in all its branches. 

res; I repeat ’—seeing that I appeared to be rather incredulous— 
‘in allits branches. You also appear to be a most painstaking, 
industrious, respectable, intelligent, and remarkably civil young 
man. The appointment is at your service; Ww 2l. per 
week and all found.’” One difficulty was that the new engineer 
had never handled an engine in his life. He was re- 
lieved from his not unnatural embarrassment by the second 
engineer, who, instead of scheming to betray the ignorance of the 
“ engineer-in-chief,” offered to take the engine to pieces and clean 
it, on the easy condition of being taken the same evening “ to the 
Blue Bell round the corner, and given a full skin of whatever he 
might choose to call for.” An employment begun so auspiciously 
was continued apparently for some months, and the self-made 
engineer-in-chief ground coffee, pepper, and rice, and sawed timber 
and carded cocoa-nut fibre, to his employer's hearty satisfaction. 
He liked the work, except that pepper-grinding makes the eyes 
smart, we are told. The annoyance, however, is less than it might 
be, from the fact of “the principal ingredient” of white pepper 
being ground-rice or Indian corn. 

But Mr. Bucknall has seen other lands besides New South 
Wales. So his hero receives a remittance from home, and, 
giving up coffee-grinding, makes his way to Melbourne. He had 
not made a fortune in New Zealand or in New South Wales; but 
he had at any rate learned well “the lesson that it is no easy 
matter to make one’s way in the colonies, and that it is quite as 
difficult to get any pleasant or suitable employment in Australia 
or New Zealand as it is at home,if not moreso. . .. I had 
constantly heard it remarked by all manner of people, when they 
happened to be talking of poor relations or others who had some 
ditliculty in making two ends meet, ‘I wonder they do not go to 
Australia, where everything is cheap, and everybody grows rich at 
once, and returns home in a few years.’ All this I had discovered 
to be moonshine ; and that, if such a period ever had existed in 
the history of the colonies, it was now a thing of the past.” 
Handfuls of nuggets were no longer to be picked up. As for sheep 
or cattle stations, the market value of an average sheep-run, con- 
taining twenty thousand sheep, with sufficient pasture, outhouses, 
washing and cs gy gg &e., would be estimated at twenty 
| thousand pounds. Our adventurer remarks very naturally that, 

with such a sum of money, he should not remain in Australia. 
However, he happened to become acquainted with two brothers 
who had abundant means, as they supposed, and desired to make 
| their home in Australia on account of the younger one’s health. 


_ Mr. Bucknall’s hero was offered employment on their sheep-run as 

soon as they should have selected one which suited them, and in 
| the meantime he was to share their house and their amusements. 
| This episode furnishes opportunities for describing sport and the 
lighter side of life generally at the antipodes. Camping out in 
, the bush at imminent risk of being lost and starved to death, 
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hooting and making pies of paroquets—with the important 
condition fulfilled o: & adding some slices of bacon by way 
of seasoning”—being mistaken for bushrangers, tasting native 
wines, and visiting gold-diggings, may be easy ways of getting 
through time in Australia; but they do not seem to have any close 
relation to a search for fortune. However, they were supposed to 
be only so many ways of getting experience for the real work of 
station-life. Unfortunately, when the two brothers had all but 
selected a station, and — to their Melbourne banker for the 
money in his hands to purchase it, they learned that they possessed 
1201. between them. The immediate result was principally a 
deal more pleasure-making, kangaroo-hunting, and octopus- 
catching. Even when, after a time, Mr. Bucknall settles his hero 
down to some sort of employment at a station, we hear much more 
of laughing kingfishers and picnic flirtations than of sheep-farming. 
If Victorian sheep-stations are usually like the stations of “ Man- 
nerim,” sheep-farming must be a very easy vocation. " 

But Mr. Bucknall’s hero is of the rolling-stone genus, and a remit- 
tance from his home in Kildare was always enough to root him up, 
however pleasantly located he might for the time seem to be. A 
draft for two hundred pounds sent him wandering homewards, and 
we are favoured with various love passages in Ireland, interspersed 
with political observations, which between them make us hail 
with enthusiasm our adventurer's new flight—this time to Rosario 
in the Argentine Republic, in the character of a livery-stable 
keeper. The vocation might seem odd for the son of a pros- 
perous country gentleman who had been brought up with a view 
to a commission in a cavalry regiment. But it was high promo- 
tion after serving a Sydney bar. He remarks philosophically :— 
“Tt matters little what one’s occupation is, so long as oneis helping 
oneself ; nor does it matter, after the return to the old country 
again, how one has made one’s fortune. Nobody will ever inquire, 
so that one has really made it, if you are a gentleman and bear out 
the appellation.” The revelations of the Bagot trial make one 
doubt whether the latter part of this qualification be not somewhat 
superfluous. It is more to the purpose that the Irish cadet, even 
as a livery-stable keeper, was not sufficiently successful in satisfying 
the all-essential condition of respectability. He did not “reall 
make his fortune.” But, on the other hand, he went throug 
enough adventures for Sindbad the Sailor. As usual, his 
friends have a bad time of it as soon as he makes his appear- 
ance. He appears to have the veritable “evil eye.” His in- 
tended partner dies of typhoid fever immediately after his 
arrival, The one partner-like act he is able to perform is 
compliance with the sick man’s request. ‘ Go,” said he, “at 
once, and call upon my friend A. at the Hotel de Paris, and ask 
him to procure me a coffin, the very longest one he can get; for I 
will die to-day before twelve o’cluck.” The poor fellow did not 
disappoint the undertaker, and his intended partner had to set up 
in business for himself. His most intimate friends were two 
brothers, Englishmen, who had a cattle-grazing station a dozen 
miles from Rosario. One of these gentlemen and a boy in his ser- 
vice were barbarously murdered by some plundering Gauchos, who 
wanted to entertain their friends one Sunday, and thought a couple 
of murders the natural way of providing the requisite funds. Their 
Trish friend keeps up his spirits even in these sad circumstances. 
Left in charge of the cottage, which “everywhere showed marks 
of blood,” he is indoctrinated by a neighbour into the art of cooking 
a lamb whole over the embers—“ What an excellent roast that 
was!” is the reflection of the desolate mourner. In the Argentine 
Republic it is necessary not to be punctilious about waiting for a 
blow with a knife before firing your revolver. It is equally 
necessary, when a murderer is being executed, not to stand in a line 
with him. So tender are Argentine consciences that a dozen 
or more executioners are employed, “half of whom have guns 
loaded with blank ammunition, so that no individual can actually 
accuse himself of having fired the fatal shot.” The result is that 
there is always as much danger to the spectators as to the culprit, 
and that the latter has often to be put out of the way finally by 
the aid of a revolver. Equally dangerous with the foes and the 
friends of the law must be, to susceptible immigrants, one of the 
domestic customs of Rosario. “ Pretty girls with large dark 
Spanish eyes” would seem to be told off to wait on lodgers as their 
valets de chambre. The only antidote to their allurements is that 
they insist on the stranger in the course of his tvilet sucking a red- 
hot concoction of Paraguayan tea throuzh a silver tube. 

However, the fortune-seeker, knives and scalding yerba and 
Spanish eyes notwithstanding, did seem at last in a fair way to 
prosperity. He gaily and profitably passed off jibbers on those 
customers who could not ride, and he fattened horses—that being 
the point of honour with a Rosario cavalier—to the heart's content of 
those who could. In the case of British sailors steeds were necessar 
which loved their stables, “ For,” says the master of the “ Cabal- 
leriza Central,” “sailors seemed to have a great idea of riding. 
They were expected to pay the hire of their horses before leaving 
the yard, and as they always pulled up at the first public-house 
they came to, leaving the horse outside often quite unsecured, the 
horse would as invariably return to the stable to be ready for the 
next owner.” At last our hero appeared likely to reap the benefit 
of having spent in hunting in Kildare or on the Brighton Downs 
days to his army “crammer.” His prospects were 

iant, when suddenly he decided to recruit his health by three 
months at home. The journals of his literary creator, we presume, 
required him to take up his residence in Brazil. is locum 
tenens at Rosario had to peculate and embezzle, and a flourish- 
ing livery-stable keeper had to learn the art and mystery of 


telegraphy, all because Mr. Bucknall has probably been to Rio 
de Janeiro in the course of his life, and accumulated some 
valuable memoranda about it. But a gentleman who has failed to 
qualify for the army is equal to anythi So telegraphy is learnt 
with most marvellous ease, and the ex-livery-stable keeper becomes 
so scientific as to attract the attention of Dom Pedro himself. The 
sting of a wasp is in its tail, and we now first learn the significance 
cf the designation appended on the title-page to the author’s name 
of “ Associate of the Inst. C.E.” What if buttertiies as big as birds, 
beetles like diamonds, humming-birds which die forty to the 
making of one feather-flower, “ primeval” forests—by which we are 
told, with etymological authoritativeness, “ impenetrable ” forests 
should always be understood—Brazilian belles and balls, are just so 
much sugar to sweeten an ingenious piece of engineering? What 
Brazil, we learn, sorely needs is a tubular tunnel railway under 
the bay of Rio. For three-quarters of a million sterling English 
capitalists, besides — 20 per cent., may have the solace of 
thinking that they have enabled the citizens of Rio to dotheir business 
in the city, and have their homes within wading distance of “oyster 
islands, where delicious natives or rock oysters may be devoured 
ad libitum at all times.” English residents might value, in addition 
to the oysters, the opportunity of living 2,000 feet above the danger 
of yellow fever; but for Brazilians mountain air can have few 
charms. Our autobiographer assures us that, for Rio invalids, the 
highland ozone has to adulterated as carefully as coffee for 

tes spoiled by chicory. A Rio merchant was obviously wither- 
ing up among the hills, and his Rio doctor had to be called 
in:— 

He declared the air too thin for the patient, and ordering the windows at 

once to be closed he proceeded to compound a prescription for thickening 
the atmosphere. The mixture—which consisted of equal quantities of carne 
seca, black beans, fat Brazilian bacon, veno de pasto, and cockroaches—was 
then brought into the sick chamber. The effect was marvellous and instan- 
taneous; the dying man gave evident signs of recovery, and in a few 
moments sat up in bed, gladly sniffing the thickened atmosphere. In a few 
days, the mixture being carefully allowed to ferment in the room, his con- 
valescence was complete. 
For Mr. Bucknall’s own hero Brazilian mountain air in its 
natural state is not too pure. In the full enjoyment of it we leave 
him awaiting the time when stony-hearted capitalists will let him 
have his three-quarters of a million, and bring to a happy conclu- 
sion his Search for Fortune, besides uniting two devoted hearts. 
His “autobiography” so far cannot take rank as a work of art, 
halting as it does midway between a book of travels and a sporting 
novel; but it shows keenness of observation, and, though in some 
measure, we believe, unconsciously, portrays with melancholy 
truth the common fate of those numerous “ sixpences,” not neces- 
sarily “bad,” but at any rate doubtful, which are always return- 
ing to the pockets that affectionately hoped they had parted with 
them for good. 


MEMOIRS OF GEORGIANA LADY CHATTERTON.* 


been memoir is an exception in many points to the diaries and 
recollections now coming thick upon the reading world, but 
not in much of the subject-matter. The body of its records is 
much the same as that of many volumes which have lately been 
given to the public. Every person who lived among the wits of 
the first third of the present century took notes, and this is the 
time when, in pretty quick succession, those notes see the light; 
telling very much the same things, giving the same impressions, 
repeating not seldom the same jokes, and yet succeeding in raising 
an image of society as a much more exhilarating thing than most 
people profess to tind it now. A dinner party such as is recorded 
here, with Sydney Smith at one end of the table and Macaulay at 
the other, and wits and beauties alternating between, was no 
doubt an occasion to be remembered. To be the host was much, 
to be a guest was something; but mere repetition by different 
pens of the fact of such occasions does not give us fresh powers 
of realization. And, after we have been long made familiar with a 
great wit's or humourist’s best sayings, it does not greatly help his 
reputation to read a string of so-so and middling ones, which especi- 
y depended on manner and prestige for their effect. The best 
sayings of these men, all that the pen can keep in life, we probably 
know already. The notes of ladies, the latest chroniclers of those 
times, do not add much to our knowledge. Naturally the privil 
of intercourse with such persons secures its mention in a Seated 
but journals are rarely the places for — and telling description. 
It is rather the pleasure and dignity of having been brought into some 
relation with genius that dictates the tone of such writing than the 
impulse to draw a portrait or a character. Circumstances tend to make 
women more influenced by the personal than men in records of this 
sort. In society they see men on their good behaviour. Even a 
cynic is amiable to a pretty woman, and it is only fair that she 
should give him the benefit of his courtesy in her diary. In fact, 
we should not like any other tone. The critical faculty is at a disad- 
vantage in interpreting harshly the small indications of character 
furnished in the contact of polite society, and the reader uncon- 
sciously attributes such harshness to a selfish or personal cause. 
On the other hand, where the report is favourable, we get the 
impression that a certain grace and sweetness or feminine wit 
has exercised its charm and subdued discords into harmony. All 
Lady Chatterton’s notes of this sort are favourable, and we gather 


* Memwirs of Georgiana Lady Chatterton. By Edward Heneage Daring. 
London: Hurst & Blackett. 1878. . 
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thence that she was at home in society, and that a great many men | 
of wit and parts found her society agreeable. We receive, in | 
fact, an impression quite the opposite of what remains on the | 
reader after a course of Miss Martineau. 

There are not many grounds of comparison between the two | 
ladies whom the chance of the moment thus places side by side; | 
but, seeing the two names together, one curious point of similarity 
strikes us—namely, that both had the sense of superiority in- | 
separable from the consciousness of marked psychological dis- 
tinctions. Both believed themselves to be admitted into mysteries, 
to be invested with powers, of which the outer world had no — 
experience. And, we may add, both were deaf—though to what 
degree Lady Chatterton suffered from this infirmity we are not 
told. It is, however, solely in the possession of occult powers 
that the resemblance lies. Lady Chatterton was a religious 
woman, and her mysteries are, so to say, of an orthedox character. 
They are announced by herself, and believed in by her tender and 
loving biographer, with a simplicity of faith and a fulness of detail 
which constitute this the distinctive point of the book. The 
reader who has scent of a ghost story or of the supernatural in 
any aspect exhausts that subject before he can be brought back to 
the commonplace matters of everyday life; and rightly, for such 

iarities are a key and interpretation to all the rest. Lady 
hatterton’s records of fashionable life are seasoned with visions, 
——. spiritual intimations, second-sight, and a fearless 
amiliarity with that section of the unseen world which frequents 
the houses of the older nobility and gentry. Everything about 
Lady Chatterton is amiable and well-bred, and her ghosts are no 
exception. The most uncivil thing we read of them is that 
several who would not incommode her by their visible intrusion, 
nevertheless made a practice of getting between her and the light 
when she was reading, and by a passing shadow let her know 
their whereabouts. Adter saying that she has only seen two appa- 
ritions, she adds :— 

I have-often stayed at haunted houses, but have never seen anything, 
except that, when reading or working, a shadow has sometimes passed 
between me and the light. This has happened frequently. It was as if a 
person had passed by, and cast. shadow onthe page or work; so that I 


have constantly turned my head to see who it was, and found that nobody 
was in the room. 


Nothing about this lady is after the ordinary course of things: 
She is learned, but started in life with so little power of learning 
that she relates a tradition of her mother and aunt being found 
by their friend the Duke of Grafton bathed in tears on discover- 
ing that at five years old she did not know all her letters. At 
the same time she had perceptions which other people live and | 
die without. Ter aunt’s house in Arlington Street had a garden , 
where she was sent with her doll. Hence she had a view of 
Piccadilly and all its gay splendour of equipages :— 


Yet there was a mysterious something beyond that often made me cry 
without any apparevt reason. I learned afterwards what it was—it was the 
atmosphere of sin which hung about the great city, and which was as per- 
ceptible to my moral sense as its fogs of to-day are to my sight. 


The biographer confirms this statement. “ Her intuitive percep- 
tion of sin was often startling. She could detect it at once, as if 
by the external senses,” &c., &c. However formidable a quality this | 
may be ina member of fashionable society, it did not interfere with 
her relish for the pleasures of it. “She enjoyed society,” writes 
her husband, “ with the freshness of a childlike soul, the simplicity 
of a pure heart, the discernment of an acute and cultivated mind.” 
And in this sphere there were counterbalancing perceptions. It 
was a remark of Lady Chatterton’s friends that she always suc- 
ceeded in being where she wanted to be:— 

The Bavoness Letzen . . . said to me once, just before the first concert 

given by the Queena, “ I am anxious to see how you will manage to get near | 
the performers, because all the plac s near them will be occupied by the 
Royalties and their attendants.” The concert had just begun when I got 
into the room, and of course the seats were already oceupied. As I stood | 
near the door, i saw the Baroness, who was quite at the farthest end of the 
room, looking at me with a wendcring smile on her interesting face. I | 
gave a sort of longing look at the row on one side of the piano, wondering 
how it would be possible to get a seat there, but not for a moment thinking 
it impossible. I instinctively kept my eves fixed on a large turban and 
portly shoulders and back. Iefore the first song was finished, I saw the 
turban rise up—the crowd all round made way for her, and she gradually 
disappeared through a side door of the room. | half unconseiously advanced 
towards one of the ladies who sat next the piano, and she looked round and 
made me a sign to approach. I did so, and found myself in a most comfort- 
able chair in the very place I wished for, and this was my usual experience. 
My aunt Pitt had the same kind of power or luck—what it is | cannot 
pretend to say. 
A note attributes this power to the joint influence of a strong 
will and an irresistible charm of manner. There is certainly 
@ great deal in the early teaching that people must have what 
they want, and a light is thrown here by her early recollection 
of no lessa man than Sir Henry Halford being called in when 
she was ill to enable her to bear the fatigue and late hours of 
a children’s ball given by George IV. This strength of will was 
not orly a foree, but a protection ; for one of her acquaintances, a 
French lady gifted in a remarkable degree with second-sight, so 
that she could announce to her friends what was happening 
or going to befall them, whether it wasa journey hindered, a 
fortune left, or a house burnt down, was held in check by it. “ It 
is very strange,” says the “ Seeress,” 


“that, though I love you so much, I could never tell you anything ; and I | 
have always felt that you preveuted me—are preventing me ow.” I had 

never told her of my dislike to be told anything concerning my future life ; 
but Ihad willed strongly in my own mind that she should not. | 


But we had almost forgotten to introduce the subject of this 
memoir with the formal details necessary for the uninstructed 
reader. These are soon told. Lady Chatterton was daughter of 


the Rev. Lascelles Iremonger, Prebendary of Winchester, and. 


inherited some strain of French blood and character from her 
mother, who was descended from Gambier de Lavigny, a refugee 
in England at the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Her 
mother and her aunt, Mrs. Morton Pitt, combined in making 
her the great object of their thoughts; and from early child- 
hood she was so much in society that “coming out” made little 
change. At the end of her first season she married, at seventeen, 
Sir William Chatterton. After that she lived constantly in 
society at home and abroad, and was clearly a favourite in it, 
From childhood, even before she could write, she was a com- 
— of stories. Ter first novel, Aunt Dorothy's Tales, was pub- 
ished in 1837, and has probably passed away from general 
circulation. She writes, on the subject of her fictions, thoughts 
which must have occurred to many novelists. She had a great deal 
of praise from friends and some from reviewers, and her Rambles 
in the South of Ireland ran through its first edition in a week, but 
her “ novels never make a hit.” She writes in 1858:— 

Will the Reigning Beauty make a hit? I do not believe that any book 
of mine ever will; and I should be ashamed of caring were it not that I 
try to do some good in my writings, which cannot be fully accomplished 
unless the book has an effect on large numbers. It seems strange that, in 
spite of all the praise my works have received from reviewers and from 
remarkable people, not one has really made a hit. 

Mr. Dering’s note upon this passage explains the failure on the 
ground that the ordinary road to popularity is to lower the standard. 
of right and wrong to the average tone of the multitude. We have 
no acquaintance with the long list of Lady Chatterton’s works; 
but what we read of her life does not mark her out as a novelist, 
and her extreme excitability, which made her delight, as her diary 
describes, “ with a boundless sense of satisfaction and hope,” in 
opening the proof sheets, shows a temper far removed from that 


| sympathy with the reader which puts an author in relation with 
| him, 


In 1855 Sir W. Chatterton died. In 1859 Lady Chatterton 
married Mr. Dering, and he becomes the annalist of all that 
remains to be told. He describes a life of consummate happiness 
and as consummate spiritual trial, arising from their both 
undergoing the process of conversion, which he designates 
a martyrdom in Lady Chatterton’s case. Of the 308 pages 
of which the volume consists, nearly one hundred are devoted 
to letters by Bishop Ullathorne, discussing the difficulties of 
Romanism. We cannot regard this as an occasion for entering upon 
so large a field. Mr. Dering was converted in 1865, but his wife was. 
not received into the Church of Rome till 1875 ; she died at Malvern 
Wells early in 1876. Some short notes from Dr. Newman are 


| inserted, most of them in acknowledgment of presentation copies 


of her books, and marked by his usual kindness and courtesy of 
tone. Bishop Ullathorne is her guide. On one point, in his letter on 
the celibacy of the clergy, we believe him to write under an en- 
tirely wrong impression. “ Even a married clergy,” he writes, “is 
not exempt from scandals ; and in this respect, if we tale the whole 


| history of the Anglican Church from its commencement, the cro 


has been large. 1 think there has been great improvement in this 
respect since the clerical spirit has been raised through the action 
of the Tractarians, who reinvigorated the Establishment from 
Catholic doctrines.” The Church owes much to the movement 
called Tractarian ; but on this point of scandals it had nothing to 
do. No body of men could be more strictly moral in their lives: 
than the Evangelical clergy. No Church, we fully believe, was 
ever more correct in these respects than the clergy of the Church 
of England from the most distant time within living memory. 


MILLER’S IRVINGISM.* 


\ R. MILLER has done well in presenting us, in a compact 
4 and continuous form, with the completest record of the 
history and doctrines of the Irvingite community which has yet 
appeared. He approaches the subject indeed from an external, if not 
hostile, point of view, for he begins by expressing his conviction, 
after examination, of the “ utter groundlessness ” of the “ Catholic 
and Apostolic ” claims, which appear to have been strongly pressed 
on his attention by clerical friends who had accepted them, and 
whose example he is anxious to deter others from following. At. 
the same time his tone is temperate and courteous throughout, and 
he seems to have taken great pains to acquaint himself with the 
facts. Such an account of what must clearly be regarded as one 
of the most curious religious phenomena of the present century 
could not fail to have an interest of its own, but there are special 
reasons for gratitude to the author for the information he has so 
carefully collected and placed before us. In the first place, it is 
by no means easy to obtain full and accurate information about 
the Irvingites. They are anxious of course to convert the world, 
and even opened their public career by laying an elaborate mani- 
festo before all the ruling potentates and prelates of Christendom; 
but still their usual methods of propagandism are of an underground 
and mysterious kind, and they betray an almost nervous dread of 


' casting pearls beforeswine. Mr. Miller's experience in this respect 


* The History and Doctrines of Irvingism; or of the So-called Catholic 
and Apostolic Church. By Edward Miller, M.A., Vicar of Butler’s 
Marston. 2vols. London: Kegan Paul & Co. 1878. 
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will probably be found to accord with that of all who have en- 
deavoured to pursue similar investigations :— 


Having become possessed of various sources of information, both of a 
private nature and derived from the literature upon this subject, and being 
fearful of misrepresenting in any way the Religious Body whose history L 
was undertaking to narrate, I entered into communication with the late 
Mr. Cardale. Emboldened by his expressions of regret in his answer to 
the well-known Articles in the Old Church Porch, that the writers had not 
“inquired in the proper quarters” “before they attempted” “to give to 
the world ” their history, I took the liberty of writing to him, and in a 
courteous reply in which he acknowledged my candour was referred to the 
“ Angel-Evangelist” of this district. This Gentleman did me the favour 
of calling upon me ; and in a long conversation, and subsequently in a pro- 
longed correspondenee, in which he most kindly took earnest pains to con- 
vince me, referred me to several books which are regarded in the Body as 

essed of some authority. But answers to questions upon which I then 
required information were persistently refused, on the ground that it was 
presumptuous in any outsider, not to say an opponent, to undertake such a 
work. Any information was promised which I might want for my personal 
needs as an inquirer, and some was given upon this presumed supposition, 
though my purpose was made known throughout; but nothing was con- 
eeded which would help on my work. Warnings in a Christian spirit were 
given that I should commit the dreadful sin against the Holy Ghost if I 
continued the undertaking. 

I also paid a visit at Albury to one of the leading Members of the Body, 
and was received with a kindness which I shall ever remember and am 
glad here to acknowledge, though information was even more charily with- 
held. 

Nevertheless, the numerous pamphlets and books which have been pub- 
lished or printed on the subject, every one of which so far as I could track 
them out and obtain them I have examined, have supplied a vast amount 
of information; and private sources, which have included present and 
former Members, have added to these stores. 

In the next place, there is a peculiar fitness in the time chosen for 
the publication of this work. For the death last year of Mr. 
Cardale “the pillar-apostle” and “ Apostle of England,” who had 
all along been by character even more than by oflice the leading 
authority of the Irvingite body, leaves them with only two of the 
original Twelve, Mr. Woodhouse and Mr. Armstrong (two in suc- 
cession had “ apostatized ” at an early date); and both of these are 
aged men and have retired from all active administration of the 
affairs of the community. It is time therefore to gather up the 
history of a movement which to all appearance is nearly worked out. 
The present members of the sect cannot be reckoned at the outside 


to exceed about 10,000, of whom 3,000 are to be found in London, 
4,000 more scattered over different parts of Great Britain and the 
Colonies, and 3,000 on the Continent. It must therefore be. 
regarded as virtually a phase of English religionism, in spite of its | 
ecumenical pretensions, 

Mr. Miller’s first volume is occupied with the history of | 
Irvingism, and will probably have the chief attraction for ordinary 
readers; theological students will turn to the second for a detailed 
exposition and criticism of the-Irvingite tencts, and will not cer- 
tainly be disappointed. We have no doubt that the author is sub- 
stantially right in his estimate of the predisposing causes, in the 
religious and social condition of England and of Europe generaliy, 
which secured attention first to Irving’s preaching, and then to 
the movement in which it eventually issued; and he is equally 
correct in tracing its connexion, in origin and in some of its prin- 
ciples, with the contemporaneous Oxford movement of 1833. Both 
movements alike were largely inspired by a sease of alarm 
and insecurity at the breaking down of ancient landmarks, the 
awakening spirit of lawlessness, and the perplexities and aberra- 
tions of religious thought, which followed in the track of the 
French Revolution. Of the strength of that feeling the early 
Tractarian literature and the Irvingite preaching and “Testimonies” 
supply alike abundant evidence. With the career of Irving him- 
self, which occupies the earlier chapters of the tirst volume, many 
will be familiar from Mrs. Oliphant’s biography, but it was not till 
near the close of his public ministry that “ the tongues” mani- 
fested themselves; and on his condemnation by the London 
Presbytery, he moved from Regent Square to the Chapel in 
Newman Street, which was replaced within recent memory by 
the splendid erection in Gordon Square. Of the gorgeous ritual 
now to be witnessed within those walls there was as yet little 

Before long he moved into a house in Newman Street, attached to which 
was a large picture-gallerv, formerly oceupied by West, the celebrated 


painter, which was prepared for his new Church. “The room adopted for 
their meetings was titted up in the usual style of pews and galleries, as ina 
eburch ; instead of a pulpit, however, there was constructed at the upper 
end of the church.a raised piatform, capable of containing perhaps fifty | 
persons. The platform'was ascended by steps, and on the front of it were | 
seven seats; the middleseat is that of the angel, the three on ench side of 
the angel are elders. Below them, on the steps and in a parallel line, are 
seven other seats belonging to the prophets, the middle seat being allotted 
to Mr. Taplin, as the chiet of the prophets. Still lower, in a paraliel line, 
areseven other seats appropriated to the deacons, the middle seat being 
occupied by the chief dexcon. This:three-fold cord a seven-fold ministry 
was adopted under direction of the utterance. ‘The angel ordered the ser- 
vice, and the preaching and expounding was generally by the elders in 
order, the prophets speaking as utterance came upon them.” 

But Irving announced at once, what was then very unusual, that all 
the sittings would be free, and that the church would be open for 
service fourteen times a week. ‘Soon afterwards followed the 
calling of My. Cardale the first Apostle, who promptly gave proof 
of his apostleship by suspending Irving himself from ministerial 
functions until be had been ordained “ Angel,” and the calling of 
the rest of the Apostolate followed in the course of the next three 
years, the last six being called in June 1835. Of these six, how- 
ever, one—a Scotch minister, Mr. Dow—declined the call and was 


stigmatized as a second Judas. Mr, Mackenzie was appointed in | 


his place, like St. Matthias, but he soon afterwards also retired, and 
the name of Judas was transferred to the new apostate. It does 
not appear that any ceremony of ordination was performed on the 
Apostles when originally called, but after the number was com- 
— the Angels of the seven churches in London were directed to 

y their hands upon them, which hardly accords with the Scrip- 
tural principle of the less being blessed by the greater. 

Each Apostle bad a certain portion of the globe assigned to his 
jurisdiction, and early in 1838 ten of them set out to visit their 
respective spheres of labour. They were directed first “to spy out 
the land,” that ,is, to investigate the religious condition of the 
country generally ; secondly to “ dig for gold,” that is, to ascertain 
what elements of trnth could be found there ; and lastly to “ seek for 
gates of entrance,” or, in other words, discover who were likely 
to receive them favourably and promote their cause. A caution 
was added in which Mr. Miller detects one of those odd signs of 
a sort of latent distrust of their own lofty claims which crop up 
here and there in the policy and organization of the sect. The- 
Apostles were enjoined to go in the character of “ private indi- 
viduals, as learners and observers rather than teachers,” which cer- 
tainly looks hardly consistent with the office of “ messengers from 
God, accredited with a mission direct from heaven, and conveyed 
through the voice of the Holy Ghost, to exercise authority over 
the whole Church.” There is a similar inconsistency again in 
ordering that the Nicene Creed should continue to used by 
East and West in their own several forms (with or without the 
Filioque) “ until a competent authority shall pronounce thereon.” 
What authority could be more “competent” than that of Apostles? 
Then again there is the strange tendency already noticed among 
members and officers of the body to shrink from publicity, as 
though reluctant openly to assert their claims. Stil stranger is 
the practice of allowing and even advising those who have been 
ordained or “sealed” by an Apostle to seek subsequent ordination 
or confirmation from an Anglican Bishop; to which it may be 
added that some of the Apostles declined to administer the 
vitally important rite of “sealing” at all. Then, again, none of 
their ministers from Apostles downwards, unless previously in 
holy orders (Anglican or Roman), assume the title of “ Reve- 
rend,” but if previously ordained they retain it; nor do 
they, except under the same circumstances, wear any distinctive 
clerical dress out of church. Mr. Drummond, the second Apostle, 
did not find his office or duties incompatible with discharging 
the function of Conservative member for West Surrey in the 
Tlouse of Commons. Be this as it may, the journeys of the 
Apostles appear to have had greater results in the way of 
“ observation” than #f teaching, for they made very little im- 
pression anywhere. This applies especially to ritual develop- 
ments. Thus one morning the missionaries were in a church at 
Rouen, and saw a priest come in vested for mass, whereupon the 
“ prophet ” of the party cried out: “These are the vestments the 
Lord would have tor His service.” From this time altars began to 
be erected, and a form of consecration of the Eucharist was 
adopted, but it was not till four years afterwards, in 1842, that the 
liturgy and vestments were first introduced, somewhat tentatively 
and timidly it would seem, in the Apostles Church of Albury. An 
elaborate rubrical code corresponding to the Rubrice Generales of 
the Roman Missal followed later, and now their ministers maintain 
that “the duly authenticated words of the Apostles, as the 
mg 3 oy example, have the same authority as the Epistles of 
St. Paul. 

And now it is time to say a word about the “Great” and 
“Smaller Testimonies,” which Mr. Miller gives in his appendices. 
They are so named according to their length, and the two 
“ Smaller Testimonies ’—addressed respectively to William IV. 
and his Privy Council and to the Archbishop of Canterbury— 
rather remind one of the popular explanation of the name of the 
Presbyterian “ Shorter Catechism,” “because its nae sae lang as 
the Bible.” The “ Great Testimony” extends over nearly a hundred 
closely printed pages. This was the document carried with them by 
the Apostles on the journey already mentioned, and presented in the 
first instance to the Pope (Gregory XVI.), the Emperor of Austria, 
and the King of the French, none of whom are reported to have 
returned any answer. It contains a good many religious reflections 
and the like, which, if not exactly truisms, suggest little matter 
for controversy ; a good deal of Catholic or quasi-Catholic teach- 
ing about the Sacraments and other points familiar enough in our 
day, but which were considered then a startling novelty outside 
the Church of Rome; and lastly a good deal of curious matter 
about their own peculiar principles. One or two points are note- 
worthy on the surface as illustrating the attitude of the “Apos- 
tolic Church” at the time. In one passage we have an elabo- 
rate denunciation of the Roman Catholic practice of reserving 
the Hloly Sacrament, which has long since been observed in all 
Irvingite churches ‘and forms an integral part of their established 
ritual. The following passage about the Greek denial of the 
Filioque, which is treated as a fundamental heresy, is the more re- 
markable when we remember that the use of the Eastern form of 
the Nicene Creed had been especially authorized pending the 
decision of some “competent authority.” We have italicized one 
or two sentences :— 


The promirent point of doctrine whereon the schism took place between 
the Greek and Roman Churches, namely, the Procession of the Holy Ghost, 
is not a dispute about words, but is of the very vitals of Christianity. For 
the denial, that the Holy Ghost proceedeth not only from the Father, but 
from the Father and the Son, is a virtual, though not perhaps apparent, 
denial that the Lord Jesus Christ is the Baptizer with the Holy Ghost—is a 
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denial that the Church, which is the Temple of the Holy Ghost, is the 
Body of Christ ; and involves in it, that those who receive the gift of the 
Holy Ghost for the work of the ministry are not the ministers of Christ ; 
and that those who receive the Holy Ghost as baptized men, to all of whom 
the promise is made, are not witnesses to Him who is risen to the right hand 
of the Father. To the Son the signs and wonders and gifts of the Holy 
Ghost witness not, if so be that the Holy Ghost proceed not from the 
Father and the Son—if so be that the Holy Ghost be not the Spirit of the 
Son, the Spirit of Him who is the Truth. The error in doctrine, therefore, 
of the Greek Church affects the whole standing of the Church as a body, and 
of every baptized man as a member of Christ. And so it is by exact and 
just retribution that, as a body, and as one great division of the Christian 
Church, they are found this day in their internal condition more devoid of 

iritual life, of intelligent devotion, of vital religion, than any vther body of 

ristians. And in their external relations their ordinances for ministry 
have less of the standing of the Church, and their ecclesiastical rulers are 
victims of greater oppression from the secular arm, than any other ;— 
whether they be seen in Russia, their interests regulated and themselves 
governed by a political board ; or whether they are beheld in Turkey and 
the East, the prey of the Ottoman, and kept in existence only because a 
serviceable engine for state purposes, and a convenient piedge for the poli- 
tical fidelity of their flocks. 


The Greeks being thus disposed of, the Protestants are next 
charged with denying or ignoring the essential unity of the 
Church, to which the Roman Catholic Church has alone borne 
witness; but then her witness is vitiated by “ the purchase of 
Unity at the expense of Life” (the italics are in the original), 
while Protestantism has “ forfeited — through despising the 
Church.” The three friends of Job being thus severally con- 
futed—to adopt the analogy of an ingenious Irvingite contro- 
versialist—the “Catholic and Apostolic Church” comes in, like 
Elihu, to supply the missing link with ancient Christianity. 

We have not left ourselves much space for discussing the doc- 
trinal position of this eccentric community, on which however we 
had occasion to offer some remarks last year at the time of Mr. Car- 
dale’s death. The reader will find a very full, and on the whole 
very fair and carefully reasoned, examination of this subject in 
Mr. Miller's second volume. Here and there he seems to us not 
quite to catch the point of their contention, as e.g. when they insist 
on the need for some higher authority than the Episcopate to bind 
together the universal Church in visible unity. But inasmuch as 
they insist that the Papacy is simply a corruption of this idea, 
which can only be satistied by a College of Apostles, he is 
obviously justified in pointing out that on this theory the Church 
was for above seventeen centuries deprived of what is essential to 
its existence. The following passage, with which our notice must 
conclude, exhibits forcibly the marked contrast between the career 
and credentials of the first and of the second Apostolate :— 


We naturally recur for materials of judgment upon so important a 
question to the early origin of the true Catholic and Apostolic Church. 
‘There we find Apostles, Prophets, Evangelists, Pastors and Teachers ;—in 
what relation to one another is nothing to our immediate purpose. There 
was an outpouring of the Holy Spirit. In short, we find the exact pattern 
after which these people claim to have made up their system. The Church 
counted only 120 Members, when she is first presented to our view. But 
what was the result? Passing by the 3,000 converts of the Day of 
Pentecost, we come upon a rapid, continual, extended growth. Opposition, 
coldness, violence had no effect, unless it was that often they appeared to 
stimulate the development of the amplitude of the Church. Various par- 
ticular Churches were planted in numerous parts of the civilized world. 
Apostolic journeys brought marvellous effects. Nothing could quench the 
zeal of those primitive converts to the Faith of Christ. ‘They left their 
mark in every place that they frequented ; till at last, not to go beyond 
some forty or forty-five years after the Ascension of the Lord, we gather 
the following results :—Churches were assembled in Jerusalem and several 
places in Judea, Samaria, and Galilee; at Damascas and Antioch ; at 
numerous places in Asia Minor, Macedonia, Greece, Dalmatia, and Italy ; 
at Alexandria; in Arabia, Cyprus, Mesopotamia, Chaldea, Parthia, Scythia, 
aud India; probably in France, perhaps in Spain and Britain, and most 
likely in the northern part of Africa. Indeed the growth of the Church 
in the centuries immediately succeeding her first rise was so rapid and 
complete, that we are led to conclude, that we could fill in striking details 
to the sketch just given, and could extend the outline so as to include 
more countries, if only our history of the times were more detailed. 

‘Turning now to these modern Apostles and Prophets, what show can they 
make for their forty and more years of labour? First in 1847 we find 
apologies for small results, and lamentations over want of success. The 
Apostles could do so little in their “maimed and weakened” condition. 
Earnest exhortations are given in order to counteract low spirits and halting 
faith. The Apostles are “reduced in number and weakened by trials and 
disappointments.” In 1851 they were the smallest of the Sects in England, 
according to their own returns for the general Census. For a long period 
their Evangelizing labours were not far frum being suspended. Few people 
in England, comparatively speaking, know even the names of the chief 
leaders. ‘They are really an obscure Sect. In 1858 all that could be said 
in a general Appeal was, “ Particular Churches have risen up in England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Germany, France, Switzerland, America; in every place 
where God’s Word is read, and men love to obey it.” ‘The Body shows no 
inherent power of growth and development. 


BOTH IN THE WRONG.* 


PRE qualities that make a really great novelist seem to exist, in 
a state of solution, among the innumerable writers of fiction. 
Mrs. Spender, the author of Both in the Wrong, has one or two of 
the best characteristics of the storyteller, and it is a pity that she 
has scarcely any story to tell. Her book opens with ascene which 
tempts one to say, “ Here, at last, is a work of genius”; and it 
ends with chapters which are scarcely readable. The dreary sub- 
ject of “ women’s rights,” and the works and ways of a capricious 


* Both in the Wrong. By Mrs. John Kent Spender, Author of “ Mark 
Eylmer’s Revenge,” &c. 3 vols. London: Hurst & Blackett. 1878. 


and restless example of adyanzed womanhood, are kept before our 
eyes till we welcome the inevitable fever which, in novels, ig 

ways followed by an interesting conversion. The worst of it is 
that the author wastes a good deal of art on her tedious topic, 
She does not “analyse” the character of Hermine, her “ grand, 
epic, homicidal” heroine, but allows the character to display itself 
in speech and action. This is the right way to go to work; but 
then how depressing are the actions and speeches of Hermine! To 
scream at the calm facts of the universe is not only unwise, it is 
tedious to the last degree. There is one screamer and one eon- 
firmed grumbler in the dramatis persone of Both in the Wrong. 
Their bitter, though unconscious, selfishness is a moral and im- 

roving spectacle perhaps, and may convince the peevish of sin, 

heir example, on the other hand, almost makes the cheerful 
reader peevish ; and one is as sincerely glad when the weary Vicar 
is drowned as when the restless Hermine is shut up in a sick- 
room. 

The absence of anything that can properly be called plot or 
story, and the choice of annoying characters who are too much with 
us in real life, are the defects of Both in the Wrong. It is to make 
us forget these pertinacious women for awhile that nature gives the 
novelist his talent. Another fault is the habit of preaching, in 
which Mrs. Spender seems to be confirmed. Her good women, 
who are really very good, possess a fund of the most admirable 
sentiments, which they express very nicely in language which is 
pious without being sanctimonious. They express themselves too 
often, however; and, as one knows exactly what they will say, 
their speeches might be taken as delivered. In the delineation of 
character, the author is strong where most women are strong—in 
pictures of her own sex; and she is almost helpless—one is 
weary of making the old complaint—when she tries to draw a 
man. Probably no man could have designed Hermine, who may 
have been studied from life—so exact is the rendering of a flight 
woman’s sham aspirations, her extremes of moodiness, her Sorat 
search of excitement in study, art, charity, gaiety, and politics, 
The quiet women who serve as foils are of course made vastly 
superior to any of the masculine puppets in the book. We must 
give an outhne of the action of the tale to display the in- 
consequent feebleness of the hero—if hero there is—and of the 
other men in the story. This may be done without scruple, as the 
poor little mystery is perfectly transparent, and as we need not 
reveal the statistics of births, deaths, and marriages. 

We have said that Mrs. Spender has at least one trait of genius. 
She has what is called in the slang of the art critics “ vision.” 
She not only sees what she describes, but she can make the reader 
see it, and she is not content with mere descriptions of scenery. 
She opens with a powerful situation, which is treated with 
the utmost simplicity, and in our opinion with consummate 
art. Few accidents are more common, few less commonplace, 
than a fatal fallin an Alpine ascent. The thing may be written 
about in the style of the penny-a-liner, in the style of the Alpine 
Clubman, and in the highly rhetorical manner. Mrs. Spender tells 
the story so that in reading it one seems to be present, and to feel 
the sudden change from buoyant mirth and confidence to vague 
apprehension, to certainty, to the agony of a sorrow not yet 
realized. It is unfortunately impossible to Justify this praise, which 
perhaps may seem strained, by quoting the whole scene in which 
fom Hayward, climbing with his sister and with a chance ac- 
quaintance, Captain Gordon Seton, falls and is killed. If the 
rest of the novel could have been kept on this level, it would 
have been something very like a masterpiece. Unfortunately a 
novelist feels bound to hurry on the love-making, and to bri 
possible marriages forward ; and Mrs. Spender has been too hasty 
in her laudable attempt to introduce these favourite topics. 
The affliction of Magdalen Hayward is painted with a great 
deal of truth and feeling, the dull changes of pain that 
succeed each other unrelieved in the passion of grief are con- 
scientiously described. Nothing of the sort can he said about the 
moods of Captain Gordon Seton. A mature man of the world, an 
officer in the Indian army at home on leave, he might be expected 
to have outlived the moping cynicism which even young dons out- 
grow. Yet he grumbles to himself, “I have existed, but I have 
never yet known the real meaning of life,” just as if gallant officers 
of thirty-five were the men to expect to know the real meaning of 
life. Even the spectacle of sunset on Mont Blanc did not exhilarate 
this military Obermann. “ The view before him only gave him a 
sort of undefined idea of the crushing regularity of Fate, which 
was all that the ancient Greek or modern Deist would have seen 
in it.” What the modern Greek or early Christian would have 
seen in it the author does not tell us; no doubt the moral drawn 
from Mont Blanc would have been very edifying. This vague 
Captain was possibly “on the marry,” as the Americans say, 
because bachelors who feel that they do not know the meaning of 
life generally are inclined to matrimony. They have tried every- 
thing else, and the enigma is still unsolved, so they embrace the 
Sphinx. What Jacqueline in Le Médecin malgré lui says about 
husbands they think about wives :—“ Une femme est un emplatre 
qui guérit tous les maux des dimes.” Admitting all this, and 
allowing that Captain Seton did not know what to do with the 
unprotected Magdalen Hayward, he would scarcely have proposed 
to marry her merely that he might have a sort of right to accom- 
re! her on the journey home. It is hardly natural, on the other 

and, that a girl of seventeen, literally crushed by her bereave- 
ment, would have accepted the offer. Magdalen does allow herself 
to become engaged, a day or two after her brother's death. Seton 
makes her arrangements at the hotel, secures a maid for her, and 
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escorts her to the country parsonage where her distant relations 
—the Elmores—live, and there he leaves her. 

The picture of the poor, nervous, and feeble-minded parson, 
with his wife, plain but angelic, and his host of noisy children, is 
an old and favourite composition. Mrs. Elmore is plainer, and 
more perfectly sensible, pious, businesslike, and benevolent, than 
most of the clergywomen of fiction. Her husband is more moody, 
irritable, conceited, and morally lax than most of the feebler 
parsons whom ladies seem to see — so clearly. The sensitive- 
ness of men to the minor troubles of life is the fair butt of feminine 
satire, and the Rev. Mr. Elmore is not more hardly treated than a 
man who thinks foot-ball “a game for African cannibals ” deserves 
to be. He has worse faults than that ignorance of the comparative 
merits of punting and drop-kicking, of holding and hacking, 
which makes him contemptible in the eyes of the Rugby type of 
Christian. He not only “borrowed” the funds of burial and 
other societies which were entrusted to him, but he falsified the 
accounts. It is difficult to say how low a weak man, tempted b 
poverty, may fall, but to falsify the accounts of a clothing clu 
does seem improbable folly and meanness. When he is detected, he 
behaves like the cur he is, till his wife’s nobler spirit kindles some 
real repentance ; and he is fortunate enough to find an opportunity, 
in a convenient shipwreck, of throwing away his soiled life. A 

ion which Jack, the eldest of Mr. Elmore’s sons, entertains for 
agdalen merely helps to make copy, and might have been taken 
for granted. 

Not long before the wreck the heroine had an interview with 
Captain Seton. She let him know that his views of life differed 
from hers, and, to put it shortly, that his conduct was scarcely 
worthy of an immortal being. This rebuff probably made him 
rather more in earnest, but the engagement was naturally broken 
off. When the Vicar’s family was scattered, Magdalen went to 
live with her cousin Hermine, a young lady who was enjoying 
fifteen hundred a year, and her “ swing” as a valued speaker at 
public meetings. Like some other friends of the poor, Hermine 
lived in great luxury and splendour, and occasionally gave dances, 
in which the magnificence of her costume and the untrammelled 
freedom of her manners were the topic of criticism. Yet Hermine 
was not happy. An idiotic kinsman had left an estate of 3,000/. 
a year to her and her cousin, Harry Walsham, on condition that 
they should marry each other. If either married any one else, all 
the money went to the unmated member of the pair. As this 
absurd will was matter of common gossip, no Italian adventurer 
would have entangled Hermine in a promise to marry him; for 
Italian adventurers do not care for portionless brides. Yet Mrs. 
Spender expects her readers to believe that a foreign Count did 
this fuolish thing, and that [ermine was obliged to pay him 
hush-money till Walsham married her, after one of the convenient 
feverish attacks which abound in the book. Before his marriage 
Walsham was as perfect a male as Hermine was a female prig. 
The pair eternally quarrelled about “ women’s rights,” and, after 
their marriage, things were no better. Henry loved his country 
house near the Thames, like a sensible fellow who was not above 
spinning for jack in the merry months of spring. Here, we con- 
fess, we thought the author was in error; but It. Brookes, M.D., 
who wrote the Art of Angling (London: 1774, p. 146), though he 
says that February, March, April, and May are the worst months 
for jack, admits that in later May “he is in pretty good Order, 
especially the Male.” While Harry spun, Hermine wanted to run 
up to town and make speeches at the stuffy meetings of menoto- 
nous women who believed in “ the Cause.” Harry could not endure 
this; but offered, as a compromise, to stand in a neighbouring 
borough in the Tory interest. In vain Termine urged that “ the 
Cause” was Tory; Henry could not swallow that formula. His 
wife could think of nothing better to do than to drive through the 
town, at election time, in the quiet colours of the M.C.C.—red 
and yelluw. These hues had the wrong political meaning, and the 
pair quarrelled, a‘ter some painful scenes between Hermine and 
Magdalen. Two fevers at least were necessary to reconcile all 
parties, and temper every asperity. Hermine is now benevolent ; but 
not so dreadfully advanced as she was. It would be unfair to 
attempt a clinical diagnosis of Captain Gordon Seton’s fever, and 
of its effect on the history of his attachment to Margaret. The 
friends of “ Hospitals tor the Well-to-do” will be gratitied by the 
episode. 

Mrs. Spender writes good plain English as a rule, and we have 
only noticed two or three examples of ladies’ grammar. Her 
dialogues ‘may be illustrated by a quotation which shows how 
terrible Hermine could be :— 


“Shall I ever make him believe,” she said, as if speaking to herself, 
“that charity and almsgiving are not convertible terms—that clairvoyant, 
wise, and beneficent charity may raise its objects and train them into 
habits of self-help, while almsgiving degrades a number of permanent 
pensioners ?” 

oa you may trust the wise societies—they will use your subscriptions 
well.” 

“ And make me feel satisfied that I have a training-ground for my own 
special benefit, and that the poorer classes help me to save my soul,” she 
auswered with a sneer, which reminded him of past times, Harry Walsham 
looked shocked. His creed was a simple one—objective rather than sub- 
jeetive—and certainly limited ia its compass; but it seemed as if he had 
made a resolution not to let his good humour be easily disturbed. 

“She wants to teach me political economy; I ought to know a little 
about it aiready,” he remarked, with pleasant equanimity. 

“1 must always protest against the unholy union of so-called charity 
with weakness and selfishness,” answered Hermine, still speaking warmly. 


If Mrs, Spender will dispense with well-worn materials, if she 


| proves able to invent a plot as well as she describes a situation, if 
| she will be content to preach less and to introduce characters 
‘more agreeable and more substantial, she may produce a really 

valuable novel. There are very good things in Both in the Wrong, 
_ but they scarcely leaven the whole lump. 
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Skene’s Celtic Scotland. The Student's English Church History. 
A Search for Fortune. Memoirs of Georgiana Lady Chatterton, 
Miller's Irvingism. § Both in the Wrong. 


CONTENTS OF No, 1,182, JUNE 22, 1878: 


The Anglo-Russian Agreemen t—Extraditi Female Suffrage—The Death of Mr. 
Ogle— Disestablishment in Scotland—Mr. Roebuck at Sheffield—France—The 
Strike and Lock-out. 


Mr. Bryant and American Poetry—Messes and Regimental Dinners—Books and 
their Enemies—A Reserve of Ships—Flowers and Trees in London and Paris— 
‘The Nonconformist Jubilee—The Criminal Code. II.—The French Exhibition. 
ViI.—The Picture Galleries. V.—The Grand Prix de Paris. 

Professor Clifford’s Elements of Dynamic—Stanley’s Travels in Africa—The Renais- 
sance in Italy—Mine is Thine—Dowden’s Studies in Literature—The Aboriginal 
Tribes of Bengal—Agricultural France—Nash’s Oregon—American Literature. 


London: Published at 388 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MUSICAL UNION.—JAELL.—Last time of this eminent 


Pianist with PAPINI, LASSERRE, &e., Tuesday, July 2, St. James's Hall, at a 
uarter-past Three. Grand Trio, B flat, Rubinstein ; Quartet, No. 1., Beethoven ; Sonata, 
Piano and V ioloncello, Op. 12, B flat ; and, by request, Canzonetta, from Quarict, Mendelssohn. 
Piano Solos, various. Tickets, to all parts of the Hall, 7s. 6d. each, to be had of Lucas & Ollivier, 
Bond Street; and Austin, at the Hall, Visitors cam pay at the Kegent Street Entrance.— 
Professor ELLA, Director. 


IGHGATE SCHOOL. —The BIENNIAL CHOLMELEY 
DINNER will take place at the Ship Hotel, Greenwich, Tuesday, July 9, at Seve 

pu. JUHN BRADLEY DYNE, in the Chair. Tickets: price chould be 

daly from the Hon. Sec., H. R. COOPER SMITH, Old Square, Lincoln's 


GREAT WORKS, “The BRAZEN SERPENT,” 
AL. 


“ CHRIST LEAVING the PRZTORIUM,” and “CHRIST EN je 
SALEM,” each 33 by 22 feet; with Dream of Pilate's Wife,” “C 
at the DORK GALLERY,35 New Bond Street. Daily,Ten to Six. Is. 


(GROSVENOR GALLERY.— SUMMER EXHIBITION, 


Open daily from Nine a.M. until Six p.w. Admission, 1s. 


METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL SUNDAY FUND. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


(COLLEGE of ST. PAUL, Stony Stratford—SCHOLAR- 
till July s.--Application should be made to the beture July "OSTPONED oe 


ETTES COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS.—Four of £60 per 


annum. Age of Candidates, Eleven to Fifteen. Competition in -—Apply - 
ticulars to the Fettes College, Edinburgh. fir yar 


F{IGHGATE SCHOOL.—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS, each of 


Manstyrs,” ac. 
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The S Review. 


[June 29, 1878. 


cOL.L EG E 


A 
M The NEXT TERM will begin on Monday, September 23. 


NDIA. CIVIL SERVICE.—The following were the successful 
Candidates at the recent open competition for the Civil Service of India. 


No. in order of Merit Total Marks. 
1 *Holt, James Richard....... 1,930 
2 Bright, William Robert 1,850 
3 elie, Thomas. . 


4 *Thornton, Leslie Melville’. 
5 *Kennedy, Thomas John . 
6 *Melitus. Paul Gregory ........ 
Denman, John 
8 *®Moriarty, Arthur Stephen 
9 *Phillips, Francis Angelo Theodore ... 
10 Gleeson, Edward J. 11.0. 1 
1l_ Moberly, Henry . 
12 *Broadfoot, Ramsay Do las 1556 
13 * Wedderburn, Francis Edward Keir 1,048 
pai Ray A -* Mr. WREN, 3 Powis Square, Westbourne Park, W +» Who prepares Resident and 
ly 3. 


_SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill, 


Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE,M.A., M.D. Edin. health Soe Ravalide 
and others. ty urkish Baths ou the prethises. Privateentrance to 1 Par! 


on applicatio n. 


UITION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS,—BRIGHTON.— 


| various styles of Portraiture. Studio on First Floor. 


Mr. ARTHUR. A. CARRE, B.A. Patord. receives TEN PUPILS from Eight to 
‘ourteen. Individual attention and special home comforts.—For terms and particulars, apply 
at2l Eaton Place, Brighton. 


| OM 


GEDBERGH, Yorkshire. —Owing to completion of Head- | 


Master’s new house Goats with every convenience for forty BOYS, at a cost of £10,000), 
there will be Vacancies after the Summer Holidays. Inclusive terms. 
made to the Rev. T. G. (who suceeeds to the Head-Master’s present 
Hea D-MAasTER. 


ME. GORDON CAMPBELL (M.A. Trin. Coll., Camb., M.A. 

late Scholar of Exeter Coll., Oxford) REA DS during the Long Vacation with CANDI- 
DATES for the Entrance and other University Examinations, at a Seaside Village in Devon- 
shire.—Addre —Address, Ferndale, Paignton, 8. Devon. 


lication may be 


[HE INCUMBENT of a Church in a Suburban District, an 


rienced Schoolmaster, receives into his house YOUTHS of deficient general 
Education, but ite to work, and of good character; excellent opportunities for modern 
subjects.—Address, 3. T., Messrs. Street Brothers, Serle Street, Lincoln's Inn. 


Kee: ATION, GERMANY.—The ADVERTISER is about 
to send his Daughter. aged Sixteen, to the care of a Family at Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine, for the p and will - glad to hear of a COMPANION 
PUPIL. One of the Advertiser's children has been for upwards of two years with 

family, which he can highly recommend. —Address, J. Fs 17 Vernon Terrace, righton. 


A*?¢ OLD HARROVIAN, Senior Moderator, T.C.D., an ex- 
wed Teacher, desires a TU TORSTIIP for the Vacation or longer period. Willing 
to Travel. ‘Highest references.— Address, P. N., C. Nicholls, Bookseller, Upper Norwood. 


LADY wishes to LET her FURNISHED HOUSE in 


Catheart Road, South Kensington. for either a long or short period. Three Reception 
rooms, Five Bedrooms, and the usual Domestic Offices. A moderate Rent would be accepted 
from a careful tenant.—Letters only, to A. B.,38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


PROVISION TRADE.—A Middle-aged (Married) MAN is 


seeking employment either as TRAVELLER or } oO in either of 
ae pacities he is able to give sutisfactory ooo for ability and integrity.—Address, 
J.G Perey ‘Terrace, Cedar Road, Stratford, E. 


ABSENTEE OWNERS | of PROPERTY.— 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. P: to GOVERNMBNT INSPECTOR, 
Kelley's, Gray's Inn, Ww. C. 


= 
N unusually LARGE and noble MANSION, delightfully 
situate, near ‘Town. —The LEASE (with or without the Furniture) *0 be SOLD. The 
Mansion, standing in extensive and beautiful grounds, forming a miniature Park, is admirably 
adapted asa Residence for a family of the highest distinction, and eminently so as an attractive 
Private Hotel and a charming Ketreat, or as a College, First-class School, Sanitarium, or other 
large Institution.—For cards to view and further particulars, yepoly to WILKINSON & SoN, 
Estate Agents and U Upholsterers, 8 Oid Bond Street. Piceadill ly, 


urpose of attending Classes, 


NNUITY of £100and THREE LIFE POLICIES. —ForS ALE, 
by Tender, an Annuity of £100 per Annum secured upon a Freehold Estate on the life 
of a gentleman aged fifty-n:ne, for the unexpired term of about 12 to 13 years. Also a 
Policy (wit) Profits) in the West of England for £300, dated 1858. Premium £9 18s. 3d. 
A second Policy in the same Office for like amount, dated 1874. Premium £15 ; and a 
dure in the Norwich Union for £400, dated 1876. Premium £22 19s. 8d. Allon the ‘life of 
the above-named Gentleman. Tenders required by or before July 13 next. For further 

particulars apply to Mr. CHARLES GRiFFiTHs, Hay, R.S.O. 


THE MIDDLEHILL ESTATES, on the borders of W. hire and Gl hi: 
about six miles from the Market Town of Evesham, where there are first-class 
stations on both the Great Western and Midland Railways, and from which the Metropolis 
may be reached in three hours. 


ESSRS. GLASIER & SONS are instructed to offer § for SALE 
BY AUCTION. atthe Mart, on Friday. July 19, at Two o'clock precisely, in Two 
Lots, the very valuable and important FREEHOLD and TITHE- FREE & ESTATES of 
MIDDLEGILL ; comprising in the whole about 2,782 Acres of sound and productive Meadow, 
Grass, and Arable Land, divided into Farms, with suitable Homesteads, and interspersed with 
thriving Woods and Plantations, together with the Manors of Buckland and Laverton, and 
the Advowson of the Rectory of Buckland, forming, with the Mansion of Middlehill, one 
of the most picturesque and desirable Residential Properties in the Midland Counties, and 
presenting great attractions to any one fond of field sports, or seeking territorial 
influence. The present income is about £4,400 per annum, exclusive of the value of about 259 
acres of park-like Pleasure- grounds, Woods, Coppices, and Plantations inhand. The property 

is abundantly supplied with the purest water. The interior of the Mansion (which contai 


use), or to the 


! | ‘OURS to the WEST INDIES, MEXICO, CENTRAL 
AMERICA ; also to BRAZIL ard RIV ER ATE. 
Tickets are issued by the ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET com PANY enabling Tourists 
to visit, at a very moderate cost, the various places touched at by their Vessels. 
For information as to the Dates of Sailing and Rontes, apply ¢ toJ.M.Lioyp, ‘Secretary,Royal 


Mail Steam Packet Company, 18 Moorgate Street, Lon 


OVERLAN D ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL— 
Under Contract for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediterranean, India, China, 
Japan, and Australia. The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company despatch 
theirSteamers from Southampton, vid the Suez Canal, every Thursday, from Venice every 
Friday, and from Brindisi, with the Overland Mails,every Monday 
Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street. E. Street, s.W. 


OTICE.—Messrs. BONING & SMALL have OPENED a 
PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO at 22 Baker Street. Portman Square, in onaninn with 
their well-known Establishment at St. Leonards-on-Sea, and invite an —- of their 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT.—Persons having 


SELL can apply, or if sent by post their value will be sent per return.— Mess: 
BROW NING: Manufacturing Dentists, 378 Oxford Stre et. (late of 
treet). “The original and only genuine 


RDER everything you require through COCKBURN'S 
UNITED SERVICE AGENCY SOCIETY, 41 Haymarket, London, S.W., and save 
from 5 to 50 m 5 to 50 perc cent., and much time and trouble by so doing. 


HE AS ASTRONOMER-ROYAL Reported to the Admiralt ty 


(August 13, 1870) on 40 Chronometers entered for annual competition. ** M. F. DENT 
is the finest we have ever had on trial." The Report on mas a Watches, &c. by the 
Judges at the Yin gee my Exhibition can be had on applicatio . F. DENT, Chronometer, 
Watch, and Clock Maker to the Queen, 33 COCKSPUR STREET CHARING CROSS. 


DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 and 35 (Within) Royal 
xchange, London, Manufacturers of WATCHES, CURONOMETERS, ke.,to Her 


Maj 
Makersof the Great Westminster Clock (Big Ben), and of the Standard Clock Nesta primary 
Standard timekeeper of the United, Zingihem): “9 the Royal Observatory, Greenwi 


THE LITERARY MACHINE (CARTER’S PATENT), 


for holding a Book or Writing Desk, Lamp, Meals. &c., in any position over an Easy 
Chair, Bed, or Sofa, obviating the fatigue and inconvenience of incessant stooping while ber 
ing or writing. Invaluable to Invalids and Students. Admirably adapted for India. A most 
useful gift. Prices from 21s. Drawings post free. 


A. CARTER, 6A New Cavendish Street, Great Portland Street, W. 
HEAL & SONS ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OF 


BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, 
Sent free by post. 
TIEAL & SON, 19%, 196, 197, 199 TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD, LONDON, W. 


URNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 
liberal. Cash Prices; no £xtraCharge for time given. Large, useful Stock to select from. 
Illustrated priced Catalogue, with Terms. post free. same and 250 Tottenham Court Road, 
and 19,20, and 21 Cross Street, W.C. Established 1862 


LARK’S PATENT STEEL, ROSEELERS SHUTTERS, 
Self-Coiling, Fire and Thief Proof. can be ad d to any Window or other Opening. 
Prospectuses free._CLARK & CO., Sole Patentees, Hathbone Place, W.; Paris, Manchester, 


Liverpool,and Dublin. 

Messrs. MORTLOCK’S NEW EXHIBITION ROOM, 
Arranged for the display and Classification of Chefs-d’euvre and Art Works, in Porcelain 

and Pottery, selected from the Minton, Worcester, and Wedgwood Ateliers, is 
NOW OPEN from Nine to Six. 
Entrance, 32 Orchard Street, Portman Square. 
The OLD POTTERY GALLERIES, Oxford Street and Orchard Street, London, W. 


PEARS TRANSPARENT SOAP.—For the Toilet, the 


Nursery, and for Shaving. Refined. free from excess of alkali and from artificial 
colouring, delicately and wholesomely perfumed, it is Soap in its purest form. and hence the 
most healthful in use; its great durability makes it also the most economical. For ladies. 
children, or any one with delicate and — tive skin it is invaluable, as it ,may be safely used 
where no other Soap is admissible. as stood the test of eighty years’ trial, received Six 
Prize Medals, and the valued of many eminent Medical Practitioners.— 
Sold by all Chemists, and by PEARS, 91 Great Russell Street, London. 


ILLS’ © “THREE CASTLES.”—* There’s no sweeter 


Tobacco comes from Virginia, and no better brand than the ‘THREE 
CASTLES.’"—Vide “ The Virginians.” Soldonly in Packets and Cigarettes, 
protected wy the Name and Trade Mark of 

V. D. & H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 


thecelebrated Library of the late Sir Thomas Phillipps) is in a dilapidated state, but the 
exterior walls are of stone and in good condition. The whole is easily susceptible of restora- 
tion and improvement, or the materials would save great expense to a purchaser desirous of 
rebuilding on any of the numerous azreeable sites the estates afford. 

Particulars. with Plans and Conditions of Sale, may be obtained of Messrs. KIxsEY & ADE, 
Solicitors, 9 Bloomsbury Place, London, W.C.; of Mr. H. LINAKER, Land Agent, Frod 


Hy LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 


® DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietorsof thecelelrated Receipts.and 
Manufacturersof the Pickles, Sauces.and Condiments, so long and favourably citingsies 
by their Name, beg to remind the Public that every article prepared by them is 
as entirely Unadulterated._92 Wigmore Street, - endish Square (late 6 Edw ade Street, 
ortman Square),and 18 Trinity Street,London.S 


Preston Brook. Cheshire ; at the Mart; and of Messrs. GLASIER & Sons, Auctioneers and 
Surveyors, 41 Charing Cross, London, 8.W. 


ata sha SILVER, COINS, MEDALS (including a Waterloo). OLD ERY LACE, 
INE PALE CORALS and INDIAN rg te D JEWELLERY, 
and a variety of PERSONAL E CTS. 
ESSRS. ROBINSON & FISHER are “instructed to SELL, 
heir Rooms, 21 Old Bond Street, on Tuesday, July 2, at One o’cluck precisely, the 
above Valuable Property. May be Viewed the di day prior, and Catalozues may be had, post free. 


HOTELS. 
BERIGHTON.—BEDFORD ‘HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


pe Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Longestablished. Suitesof 
Rooms. Spacious Coffee-room for Ladiesand Gentlemen. Sea-Water Service in the Hotel. 


P. O. RICKARDS, Manager. 
[/FRACOMBE HOTEL. 
SITUATION UNRIVALLED. 
CLIMATE EQUABLE and AIR BRACING. 
ACCUMMODATION PERFECT. 


[LFRACOMBE HOTEL. 
EXCELLENT CUISINE and CHOICE WINES. 
MODERATE CHARGES. 
ACCESSIBLE by RAIL, STEAMER, or COACH. 
Tariff on application to T. W. HUSSEY. Manager, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


ARVEY'S SAUCE. —Caution.— The Admirers of this 


rated Sauce are particularly uested to observe that each Bottle, repared 
E. LASENEY & SON, bears the Label aoe so many years, signed “ Elizabeth eee wv, 


The Cream of Old Irish Whiskies. Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most whole- 

some. Universally recommended by the Medical Profession. Dr. HASSALL says: 

“The Whisky is soft, mellow and pure, well matured. and of very excellent quality.’” 
20 Great Titchfield Street, W. 


RUTHIN WATERS. 


ELLIS’S PURE AERATED RUTHIN WATERS. 


ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS.—Crystal Springs. “ Absolutely Pure.”—See Analyses, sent 
free on application. 


ais RUTHIN WATERS.—Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, andalso Water without 
ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS.—For Gout, Lithia Water, and Lithia and Potass Water. 


= Is’S RUTHIN WATERS.—Crystal Sprin Corks branded * R. Elli 
uthin.” Every label bears Trade rk. 
Whole- 


RUTHIN WATERS.—Sold everywhere. 


° sale_R. ELLIS & SON, Ruthin, North Wales. Londow, Vv. 
Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square. ‘ BEST & SONS, 


GAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, have devoted 
much ion to the P; ion of 


N OBFOLE HOTEL BRIGHTON. 
is old-established 


Family Hi otel, 
putieey rebuilt in 1966, ont more recently replete with ‘every comfort. and in the 
situation in Brighton, between the West 


ee the extensive Lawn Promenade. 
Padiest and Gentlemen's Coffee Room; Reading, Billiards, and Smoking Rooms. ‘Table 
separate tables, at 6.30. 


PANCREATIC EMULSION, highly essential for all persons 


witha tendency to 


(CONSUMPTION and WASTING DISEASES, as it improves 


the appetite, increases the weight, and is in fact a real 


N.—GRAND HOTEL. 
ATION BEST IN BRIGHTON. 
MODERATE CHARGES—TABLE D'HOTE—BATHS., 
BEDROOMS from 3s, F. BOARDED. 
TARIFF on application to Manager, D. COLLEDGE. 


GEORGE D. LEGGE, Manaier. 


MEDICINAL FOOD, se, on the authority of the most 


Eminent Practiti 


GAVORY & MOORE, and all Chemists 
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